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MOST OTHER CHILDREN, WHO SHOULD 



DECIDED BY MAMMON 


SO PRECOCIOUS AS TO 



GODFATHER II 



SOME NOISE 


IN THE WORLD. AND BE HUNG A FEW DAYS 




WAS BORN 



CUT DOWN IN TIME. AND PRODUCE A SCENE OF BLOODSHED 
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EARLY PROPENSITIES FULLY DEVELOPED 
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PROFESSION 
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PERFORM A WONDERFUL CURE UPON ST. JOHN LONG S PRINCIPLE, 

HATING LITTLE OR NO PRINCIPLE OF MT OWN 1 BEGIN TO 

PUZZLE MT HEAD WITH A PROBLEM) OF ALL OTHERS MOST DIF- 
FICULT TO SOLVE. 
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vice to those who applied, and before eighteen 


expired, 1 was trusted with the mixing up of all 


months 

the 





pre- 


scriptions. 


At the end of that period Mr 



Brookes left 


us 


J 


and 



took 


the 


whole 


of 


his 


department 


upon 


giving great satisfaction to Mr. Cophagus 


myself, 



And 


now 


that I have 


announced my promotion, it will 


perhaps be as well that I give the reader some idea of my 

personal 



was 


silen t. 
very tall for 

ash am ed * 

high 


appearance, 

thin 


9 


upon 
be t w een 


which 



have 


hitherto 


been 


my 


age 


J 


fifteen and sixteen years old, 
and of my figure I had no reason to 




large beaming eye 




with 



sligh tly 



I 



uiline 


nose 



forehead 


y 


fair 





com plexi on , but with 


dark hair. 



was 


always what 


very 


may be 


termed 



ably clean-looking boy. 


from 


the 


and 


com plexion 



9 


my 


teeth 


peculiarity of my 


rem ark- 

skin 


were 


small 


y 


but 


were 


parent 


y 


and I had 



very deep dimple in 




y chin 



all embryo apothecaries, I carried in my appearance 


9 


trails- 

Like 
if not 


the look of wisdom, most certainly that of self-sufficiency 


y 


which 


does 


equally well with 


the world 





forehead was sm 




oth 


y 


and 



combed 


back 


very white. 


and 


general . 

my dark 


My 

locks 


systematically, and with 




egularity 


that said, as plainly as hair could do, The owner of this 


does every thing by prescription, measurement, 
With my long fingers I folded up the little packets 


and rule 


»# 





as 


thoughtful 
just presented 


, with an 

and imposing as that of a minister who 



pro tocol 


as 


has 
gible 

out the contents of one vial into the other. 


interminable as unintelli 


and the look of solemn sagacity with which I poured 

would have well 


become the 


king 





ph y sician. 


when he watched the 




lord's 


anointed in articulo mortis 



As 



followed 


up 


my saturnine 


avocation 


y 



i 

gen er ally 


had an open book on the counter beside me ; not a marble 



covered dirty volume 




bound 

od. 




half- guinea 





from 

worth 


the Minerva 


of 


press 


y 


or 



fashionable 


trash 


y 


half, 
but 




honest, 


heavy -looking, 



* 

* 


ribly stuffed with epithet ■ 

words were redundant, and 
served the crabbed characters of Greek 


wisdom 

drug 
here 


book 


hor 


implying 

book in which Latin 


and 



my book 


and 


my look, 



cut 


such 



there were to be oh 

Altogether, 

truly medical appear. 



with 


ance 




that even the most guarded would not have hesitated 


to allow me 


the 


sole 


conduct of a whitlow 


y 


from 


inflam 
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mation to suppuration 




and 


from 


suppura 




1 



on 


to 


cure 


i 

9 


or 


have refused to have confided to me the entire suppression 
of a gumboil. Such were my personal qualifications at the 

~ “ dispenser 


time that 1 was raised to the important office 


of 


of 





may say 


> 


life and death 





was 

with 


It will 

much 


not 


surprise 


the 


reader when 



tell 


him 


that 



y 


Mr 



noticed 


Cophagus 


by those who 


came 


to 


consult 


« 



A 


very 


fine 


i 


or 


looking lad that 


y 


talk 

Mr. 


Cophagus/' an acquaintance would say. <f Where did 


you 


get hi 





who is his father 









Fath er 






Mr 



Cophagus would reply 


gained the back parlour. 


but 



could 


I 


, when 
verhear him 




can 





tell 


love 



con ceal men t 



child 


y 


they had 
* ‘ father* 





rn 



Foundling Hospital — put out- — and so on 






This was constantly occurring. 


and 


the 


constant occur- 


rence 


made 


me 


often 


reflect 


I 


therwise 



life 


y 


have 


might, 

f orgo tten 


upon 


my 


condition, which 


from the happy and even tenor of m 




When 



revolve 


in my mind all 


that 


retired to my bed 



would 



had gained from the gover* 


nors of the hospital relative to myself. — The paper foun 




in the basket 

lock 


had 


been given to me 




was born in 





at least, so said that paper. The sum left with mg 


also proved 


that 


my parents could 


not 


> 


at 


my birth 


y 


have 


been 


p aup ers 



The very peculiar circumstances attending 


my case, only made me more anxious to 


know 


my paren 



tage. 

birth 



was now old enough to be aware of the value of 


y 


and 



was 


also 


lust 


entering 


the 


age 


of romance 



and many were the strange and absurd reveries in which 



i ndulged 


was 
for 
the 

ated 


. At 

of a noble 

4 

concealment 

absurdities 


one 


time 



would 


cheri sh 


the 


idea 


that 



if 


not princely birth 


y 


and 


frame 



At 


others 


but it is 


u sel ess 


to 


and 


were 




my 


brain 


castle 

from mystery. My airy fabrics would 


buildings which 


rea sons 
repeat 

gen er 


at last disappear 


y 


and 


and 


abandoned 


hope. 


leave 

Mr. 



in all the 


was sometimes put 

good boy 
did want 


to him 


Cophagus, 


misery 


t 




I 


ubt 



w 






uld 





don’ 
father 


want 



father 




say 


y 


when 

Go 


the 


ques tion 


« 



hoy 





But 


he was, wrong. 




9 


pressing 
quest io 



« 


and 

Wh 


and every day the want 


became 


more 



found 


myself 



I 




my father 





nlinuaUy 





i. 
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usually passed the shop for 

five o'clock in the afternoon 


the 


last 


time 


each 


day 


about 



One 


evening 


y 


after 


we 


supposed, 

this peeping 


to return no more 


had 

tiU 


watched 


her 


as 


we 


the 





currence 




and 


designated 


her 


, on her part, 
afforded much 

“mad 


had 


ensuing 


become 


past, 

morning, for 

■ ■ 

an expected oc 

who 


as 


woman 


pnse 


> 


and 


to 


coun ter 


♦ 


and 


the 

took 


the “ 
alarm of Timothy 


amusement to Timothy, 

great 


to 


our 


sur 


> 


who 


spr an g 


over the 






si ti on 


the shop, 
not make 


by my side. 


she walked 


into 


Her eye appeared 


wild 


y 


as 


usual 


y 


but I could 


out 


that 





ssession 


y 


and 


it was insanity 




re co v ered 


II 


chair 




begging 


desired Timothy 


to 


hand 


the 


a 





know 


in what 


way 



could 


be 





othy walked round by the end of the counter. 


a chair near to 

former position 


her 


y 


and 


then 


made 




She 


declined 


the 


hasty retreat 
chair with 


y self, 
lady 

useful. 

pushed 

his 




motion 


of her hand 


grace, 


and 


, in which there was much dignity, 

placin g 


as 


as 


upon 


the 


counter 


her 


hands 




well 

p 

which 


were small and beautifully white. 


II 



and said 


5 


in 



sweet 


y 


low 



voice 


she bent forwards toward s 

, which actually startled 


me by its depth of melody 


<e 


I 



My astonishment increased 



am very ill 

Why, 





1 know not 


y 


because 


the exceptions are certainly as many as the general rule, 
always form an estimate of the voice before we hear it. 


we 


the 




utward appearance of the speaker 



y 


from 

s 

and when 1 looked 


in her face, which was now exp 


up 

argand lamp. 


t 


sed to the glare of 


the 


and 


wi tnessed 


the 


expre s si on 


on 



y 


and 


the 


t 


crow s 


cadaverous 

i 

feet 


pale. 


cbalkv 



near the eyes. 


and 


wrinkles on her forehead, 1 should have sooner expected to 
have heard a burst of heavenly symphony from a thunder 

dead. 


than such music as issued from her parted lips 


“ Good heavens, madam ! ** said 1 eagerly and respect- 


fully 


<C 





allow me to send for Mr 
no means," replied she. 


Cophagus 


if 



« 



come 


to 


continued 


she 


in 


an 


under 


you 






tone 


u 




that 





h 

u 


dis 


wense medicines 




y 


give 


advice, and receive mone 


ft 


II 


I felt 

ounted 


very 


much 


she 


said 


agitated 
my forehead 


and 


the 


blush 


y ourself, 
of detection 



j 


up to 

showed his uneasiness 


ways 




drew up 


his 


Timothy, who heard what 
in a variety of grotesque 


legs alternately. 



if 


he 
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(C 


Yes 




madam 




9 


replied 




CC 


Then do me the favour to send the boy with a bottle to 

I J* ^ T 1 J _ 1 .v i , 1 * J 




handed down the 


bottle 


i 


she 


* 



hands 


paid 




desired him 



4 


my house directly 
for it, and putting it into Timothy 

take it to the direction which she gave him. Timothy put 

on his hat, cocked his eye at me, and left us alone 



« 


What 





your 




II 









said she, in the sa me melod ious 


voice 
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in your soul, which may lead to all that is great and good 
— a better path and more worthy of a man than the one 
which I have partly chosen, and partly destiny has decided 
for me. Look upon me as your friend ; although, perhaps, 
you truly say, no friend unto myself. Farewell — remem- 






CHAPTER VI. 

MV PRESCRIPTIONS VERT EFFECTIVE AND PALATABLE, BUT I LOSE 

MY PATIENT — THE FEUD EQUAL TO THAT OF THE MONTAGUES 

AND THE CAFULETS RESULTS DIFFERENT MERCUTIO COM ES 

OFF UNHURT. 

Thu next day I sent Timothy to purchase some highly 
rectified white brandy, which I coloured with a blue tinc- 
ture, and added to it a small proportion of the essence of 
cinnamon, to disguise the smell ; a dozen large vials, care- 
lully tied up and sealed, were despatched to her abode. 
She now seldom called unless it was early in the morning ; 



I made repeated visits to her house to receive money, but 
no longer to make love. One day I requested permission 

to be present at their meeting, and to this she gave imme- 
diate consent : indeed we were on the most intimate terms, 




out pocketing half-a- crown * 

For two or three months every thing went on very satis- 
factorily ; but one evening, Timothy, who had been sent 
with the basket of vials for Miss Judd's assistance, returned 







HE 


I 


I 


W 1 


|t T/MI | 

jlljll 

□iVliuS 

loiTT 


b 

i 


i 





the two houses of Capulet and Montagu, hate each day in* 
creasing from years of “ biting thumbs ** at each other, and 
yet no excuse presenting itself for an affray, Timothy Old- 
rnixon — for on such an occasion it would be a sin to omit 
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nose, and the fragile glass shivering, inflicted divers wounds 


upon his physiognomy, and at 


the 


same time poured forth 



dark burnt, sienna-coloured balsam 


y 


to 


heal them 



y 


giving 


pain unutterable. Timothy, disdaining to lament the agony 
of his wounds, followed the example of his antagonist, and 
hastily seizing a similar bottle of much larger dimensions, 

split between the eyes of 


threw it with such 



rce 


that 


it 


hi 




opp onent 



Thus with these dreadful weapons did they 


commence the mortal strife 

The lovers of good order, 

round the combatants. 


or at least of fair play, 


gathered 


, forming an almost impregnable ring, 
yet of sufficient dimensions to avoid the missiles. " Go it, 

red-h ead 
side. 



99 


U 


i 



# 
* 


Warn ! . white apron 






resounded on 


every 


Draughts now met draughts in their passage through 


the circumambient air 


9 


and 


sieged 


innon 


town 
shot 



Bolusses 


exploded like shells over 



be 


were 


fired 


with 


the 


J 


pill-boxes were thrown with 


pre ci sion 


of 


such 


force 


that 


diey burst like grape and cannister, while acids and alkalies 

hissed, as they neutralised each other’s power, with all 


the 


venom 


of 


expiring 


sn akes 








ravo 



white 


apron 



rt 





Red-head for ever ! ” resounded on every side as the con 



flict 


continued 


with 


was 


fast 


expending 


Pleggit, hearing the noise 

drugs, 


unabated 

both 
. and 


on 


vigour 

sides. 



The 


ammunition 


when 


Mr 



perhaps smelling 


Ebenezer 

his 


own 


, was so unfortunately rash and so unwisely foolhardy 

as to break through the sacred ring, advancing from behind 

with uplifted cane to fell the redoubtable Timothy, when 



laixture of his oyrn, hurled by his own red-haired champion 


y 


caught him 





his 


open 


mouth 


y 


breaking against his only 


two remaining front teeth, extracting them as the discharged 


liquid ran down 


his 










He 


fell 


* 


was 


throat 
taken 


y 


and 


turning 


him 


awi 





on 



shutter 


t 


as sick as 

and 




it 


some days before he was again to be seen in his shop 
pensing those medicines which 


on 


this 


fatal 


occasion 


was 

dis 

. he 


would but too gladly have dispensed with 



Reader, have y 

between knights, 

shield lost, and the sword shivered 


u not elsewhere read in the mortal fray 

when the casque has 


been 


beaten 



the 


, how they have 
to closer and more deadly strife, with their daggers 


res 


i 






f 




high 



Thus 


it 


was 


with 


Timoth y 




his 




A 



IU 


[WOT 



mW 



IIIUIIM + 


l 


i 
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** Very true, Japhet ; — but won’t go — sure of that — 
damned rascal — quite pleased — I saw it — um — eyes 
twinkled — smile checked — and so on.” 

That evening Mr. Pleggit called in as Mr. Copliagu? 

said that he would, and the latter showed a great deal of 
impatience ; but Mr. Pleggit repeated his visits over and 
over again, and I observed that Mr. Cophagus no longer 
mi ade any objection ; on the contrary, seemed anxious for 
his coming, and still more so, after he was convalescent, 
and able to sit at his table. But the mystery was soon 
divulged. It appeared that Mr. Cophagus, although he 
was very glad that other people should suffer from mad 

bulls, and come to be cured, viewed the case in a very dif- 
ferent light when the bull thought proper to toss him, and 
having now realised a comfortable independence, he had 
resolved to retire from business, and from a site attended 
with so much danger. A hint of this escaping him when 
Mr. Pleggit was attending him on the third day after his 
accident, the latter, who knew the value of the locale , also 
hinted that if Mr. Cophagus was inclined so to do, that he 
would be most happy to enter into an arrangement with 
him. Self-interest will not only change friendship into 
enmity, in this rascally world, hut also turn enmity into 
friendship. All Mr. PI eg git’s enormities, and all Mr. Co- 
phagus’s shameful conduct, were mutually forgotten. In 
less than ten minutes it was “ My dear Mr. Pleggit , and 
so on/’ and a My dear brother Cophagus” 

In three weeks every thing had been arranged between 
them, and the shop, fixtures, stock in trade, and good will 
were all the property of our ancient antagonist. But al- 
though Mr. Pleggit could shake hands with Mr. Cophagus 
for his fixtures and good willy yet as Timothy and I were 
not included in the good willy neither were we included 

among the fixtures , and Mr. Cophagus could not, of course, 
interfere with Mr. Pleggit’s private arrangements. He did 
all he could do in the way of recommendation ; but Mr. 
Pleggit had not forgotten my occasional impertinences or 

the battle of the bottles. 1 really believe that bis ill will 

against Timothy was one reason for purchasing the good will 








_J 


were 


I 


I 


father 


p 


I 
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THE ADVENTURES IN THE WAGGON ARE CONTINUED, fcM' 



BECOME MORE PUZZLED WITH OUR NEW COMPANIONS 



WE 


LEAVE OFF TALKING LATIN. AND ENTER INTO AN ENGAGEMENT. 
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up foi two or three hours, in the course of which I men- 
tioned the quack doctor, and his strange departure. 

“ That is the fellow who cured so many people at 

■/* replied he ; and the conversation then turned upon 
his profession and mode of life, w hich T imo th y and I agreed 
must be very amusing. “ Wo shall meet him again, I 
dare say,” replied the man. “ Would you know him ?” 

iC I think so, indeed,” replied Timothy, laughing. 
f£ Yes, and so you would think that you would know a 
guinea from a halfpenny, if I put it into your hands,” re- 
plied the man. (C I do not wish to lay a bet, and win your 
money ; but I tell you, that I will put either the one or 
the other into each of your hands, and if you hold it fast 
for one minute, and shut your eyes during that time, you 
will not be able to tell me which it is that you have in it.” 

* r< That I am sure I would,’* replied Tim ; and I made 

the same assertion. 

ee Well, I was taken in that way at a fair, and lost ten 
shillings by the wager ; now, we ’ll try whether you can 
tell or not.” He took out some money from his pocket, 
which he selected without our seeing it, put a coin' into the 
hand of each of us, closing our fists over it, <€ and now,” 
said he, “ keep your eyes shut for a minute.” 

We did so, and a second or two afterwards we heard a 

voice which we instantly recognised. ce Nay, but it was 
wrong to leave me on the way-side thus, having agreed to 
pay the sum demanded. At my age one walketh not with- 
out fatigue, ( Excipenda tamen quadam sunt urbium* as 
Philostratus says, meaning, * That old limbs lose their ac- 
tivity, and seek the help of a crutch/ ” 

:e There’s the doctor,” cried Timothy, with his eyes sti’’ 
shut. 
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tn on, which was studded with about twenty or thirty low 
gipsy huts* The fires were alight and provisions apparently 
cooking. We passed by nine or ten, and obeyed our 
guide's injunctions to keep silence. At last we stopped, 
and perceived ourselves to be standing by the fool, who was 
dressed life us, in a smock frock, and Mr. Jumbo, who was 
very busy making the pot boil, blowing at the sticks under- 
neath till he was black in the face. Several of the men 
passed near us, and examined us with no very pleasant ex- 
pression of countenance ; and we were not sorry to see our 
conductor, who had gone into the hut, return, followed by a 
woman, to whom he was speaking in the language of the tribe. 
<e Nattee bids you welcome,” said he, as she approached. 

Never in my life will the remembrance of the first 
appearance of Nattee, and the effect it had upon me, be 
erased from my memory. She was tall, too tall, had it not 
been for the perfect symmetry of her form. Her face of a 
clear olive, and oval in shape ; her eyes jetty black ; nose 
straight, and beautifully formed ; mouth small, thin lips, 
with a slight curl of disdain, and pearly teeth. I never 
beheld a woman of so commanding a presence. Her feet 
were bare, but very small, as well as her hands. On her 

n n gers she wore many rings, of a curious old setting, and a 
piece of gold hung on her forehead, where the hair was 
parted. She looked at us, touched her high forehead with 
the ends of her fingers, and waving her hand gracefully, 
said, in a soft voice, <c You are welcome,” and then turned 
to her husband, speaking to him in her own language, until 
by degrees they separated from us in earnest conversation. 

She returned to us after a short time, without her 

husband, and said, in a voice, the notes of which were 

indeed soft, but the delivery of the words was most 
determined ; <£ I have said that you are welcome ; sit down, 
therefore, and share with us — fear nothing, you have no 
*&use to fear. Be faithful, then, while you serve him ; and 
when you would quit us, say so, and receive your leave to 
depart ; but if you attempt to desert us without permission, 
then we shall suspect that you are our enemies, and treat 
you accordingly. There is your lodging while here,” 

continued she, pointing to another hut “ There is but one 
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child with you, his boy (pointing to Jumbo), who cr.n lie 
at your feet. And now join us as friends. Fleta, where 

are you?” 

A soft voice answered from the tent of Nat tee, and soon 
afterwards came out a little girl, of about eleven years old. 
The appearance of this child was a new source of interest. 

She was a little fairy figure, with a skin as white as the 

driven snow — light auburn hair, and large blue eyes ; her 
dress was scanty, and showed a large portion of her taper 
legs. She hastened to Nattee, and folding her arms across 
her breast, stood still, saying meekly, “ I am here." 

“ Know these as friends, Fleta. Send that lazy Num 
(this was Philotas, the fool,) for more wood, and see that 

Jumbo tends the fire.” 

Nattee smiled, and left us. 1 observed she went to 
where forty or fifty of the tribe were assembled, in earnest 
discourse. She took her seat with them, and marked 
deference was paid to her. In the mean time Jumbo had 
blown up a brisk fire ; we were employed by Fleta in 
shredding vegetables, which she threw into the boiling 
kettle. Num appeared with more fuel, and at last there 
was nothing more to do. Fleta sat down by us, and 

parting her long hair, which had fallen over her eyes, looked 
us both in the face. 

“ Who gave you that name, Fleta ?” inquired I 

“ They gave it me/* replied she. 
t€ And who are they ? ” 

“ Nattee, and Melchior, her husband.** 

■ 

“ But you are not their daughter ? ” 

“ No, I am not — that is, I believe not.’* 

The little girl stopped short, as if assured that she had 
said too much, cast her eyes down on the ground, and 
folded her arms, so that her hands rested on each opposite 
sh oulder. 

■ 

Timothy whispered to me, “ She must have been stolen, 
depend upon it.” 

u Silence,*’ said I. 

The little girl overheard him, and looking at him, put 
her finger across her mouth, looking to where Num and 

Jumbo were sitting. I felt an interest for this child before 
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parentage ; certainly, if elegance and symmetry of person 

and form could prove blood, it never was more marked than 
in this interesting child. Her abode with the gipsies, and 
their peculiar mode of life and manners, had rendered her 
astonishingly precocious in intellect ; but of education she 
had none, except what was instilled into her by Melchior 

whom she always accompanied when he assumed his cha- 
racter as a juggler. She then danced on the slack wire, at 
the same time performing several feats in balancing, 1 throw- 
ing of oranges, &c. When Melchior was under other dis- 
guises, she remained in the camp with Nattee. 

Of Num, or Philotas, as Melchior thought proper to call 
him, I have already spoken,* He was a half-witted idiot, 
picked up in one of Melchior’s excursions ; and as he stated 

n 

to me, so did it prove to be the fact, that when on the stage, 
and questioned as a fool, his natural folly, and idiotical va- 
cancy of countenance, were applauded by the spectators ac 
admirably assumed. Even at the alehouses and taverns 
where we stopped, every one imagined that all his folly was 
pretence, and looked upon him as a very clever fellow. 
There never was, perhaps, such a lachrymose countenance 
as this poor lad’s ; and this added still more to the mirth of 
others, being also considered as put on for the occasion. 
Stephen Kemble played FalstafF without stuffing — - Nura 
played the fool without any effort or preparation. Jumbo 
was also u picked up ; ’* this was not done by Melchior, 
who stated, that any body might have him who claimed 
him ; he tumbled with the fool upon the stage, and he also 
ate pudding to amuse the spectators — the only part of the 
performance which was suited to Jumbo’s taste, for he was 
a terrible little glutton, and never lost an y opportunity of eat- 
ing, as well as of sleeping. 

And now, having described all our new companions, I 
must narrate what passed between Melchior and me, the 
day after our joining the camp. He first ran through his 
various professions, pointing out to me that as juggler he 
'equired a confederate, in which capacity 1 might be very 
useful, as he would soon instruct me in all his tricks. As 
a quack doctor he wanted the services of both Tim and 
myself in mixing up, making pills. See,, and also in assist- 
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THAT WE ARE WO CONJURERS— WE SUIT OUR WARES TO OUR CUS- 
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room. A platform was erected on the outside, on which 
were placed the musicians, and where we all occasionally 

made our appearance in our splendid dresses to attract the 

wonder of the people. There we strutted up and down, all 
but poor little Fleta, who appeared to shrink at the display 
from intuitive modesty. When the music ceased, a smart 
parley between Melchior and me, and Philotas and Timothy , 
as the two fools, would take place ; and Melchior declared, 
after the performance was over, that vfe conducted ourselves 
to admiration. 

“ Pray, Mr. Philotas, do me the favour to tell me how 
many people you think are now present ? ” said Melchior 
to Num, in an imperative voice. 

“ I don't know," said Num, looking up with his idiotical, 

melancholy face. 

€€ Ha ! ha ! ha 1 ” roared the crowd at Num’s stupid 


answer. 

“ The fellow's a fool ! ” said Melchior, to the gaping 
audience. 

“ Well, then, if he can't tell; perhaps you may, Mr. 
Dionysius," said I, addressing Tim. 

ce How many, sir ? Do you want to know exactly and 

directly ? " 

Yes, sir, immediately/' 

“ Without counting, sir ? * 

“ Yes, sir, without counting." 

iC Well then, sir, I will tell, and make no mistake ; there 's 
exactly as many again as half/* 

“ Ha ! ha I ha ! ” from the crowd. 

“ That won't do, sir. How many may be the half?" 

“ How many may be the half? Do you know yourself, 

* i » 

sir r 

* e Yes, sir, to he sure I do." 

“ Then there 's no occasion for me to tell you." 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha l ” 
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This behaviour was put up with from one of her com* 
man ding presence, who refused money, and treated those 
who accosted her as if she was their superior. Many came 
again and again, telling her all they knew, and acquainting 
her with every transaction of their life, to induce her to pro- 
phesy, for such, she informed them, was the surest way to 
call the spirit upon her. By these means we obtained the 
secret history of the major part, that is, the wealthier part 

of the town of ; and although the predictions of 

Nattee were seldom given, yet when given, they were given 
with such perfect and apparent knowledge of the parties, 
that when she left, which she did about six weeks after her 
first appearance, the whole town rang with accounts of her 

It will appear strange that Melchior would not permit 
Nattee to reap a harvest, which might have been great ; 
but the fact was that he only allowed the seed to be sown 
that a greater harvest might be gathered hereafter. Nattee 
disappeared, the gipsies’ tent was no longer on the common, 
and the grass, which had been beaten down into a road by 

the feet of the frequent applicants to her, was again per- 
mitted to spring up. We also took our departure, and 
rejoined the camp with Nattee, where we remained for a 
fortnight, to permit the remembrance of her to subside a 
little — knowing that the appetite was alive, and would not 

be satisfied until it was appeased. 

After that time Melchior, Timothy, and I, again set off 

for the town of — , and stopping at a superior inn in 

another part of the town* dressed as travellers, that is, 
people who go about the country for orders from the ma- 
nufacturers, ordered our beds and supper in th e coffee- r oo m . 

The conversation was soon turned upon the wonderful 

j 
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He knows the past, the present, and the future. He never 
looks at people's hands — he only looks you in the face, 
and woe be to them tvho tell him a lie . Otherwise, he is 






THE SEED HAVING BEEN CAREFULLY SOWN, WE NOW REAP A GOLDEN 

HARVEST WE TELL EVERY BOPV WHAT THEY KNEW BEFORE, 

AND WE ARE LOOKED UPON AS 310 ST MARVELLOUS BY MOST MAR- 

+ 

VELLOUS FOOLS. 
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The door of the chaise was opened by the obsequious 

Timothy, who pushed away the ostlers and waiters, as if 
unworthy to approach his master, and the Great Arist ode- 
ums made his appearance. As he ascended the steps of the 
door, his passage was for a moment barred by one whose 
profession Melchior well knew. a Stand aside, exciseman!” 
aaid he, in a commanding voice. “ No one crosses my path 

with impunity.” Astonished at hearing his profession thus 
mentioned, the exciseman, who was the greatest bully in 
the town, slipped on one side with consternation, and all 
those present lifted up their eyes and hands with astonish- 
ment. The Great Aristodemus gained his room, and shut 
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JAPIIET 


3 


search 


F ATI! Kit 


having travelled one hundred and fifty miles since the dawn 
of day ” 


When 

Melchior 


Tim 


and 



had 




his 


performed this duty 


I 


We joined 


room 






This 


promises 


well 


ft 


leaving the 


news 


to 


he circulated 




observed 


Melchior 


U 


9 


up 


to 


the 


present we have expended much time and money 


3 


now 




must see if we cannot recover it tenfold 


Japhet 




take an opportunity of 


you must 


going 


out 


again 


after 


supper 




and 


make inquiries of the landlord what poor people they have 


in 


the 


town 


9 







them 


9 


you may observe, 


very 


generous 


y 


and like 


to 


li 


that all the money offered 


to me 


for practising my art 





give away 


to 


the poor, having 




occasion for 


it 


tt 


This 




did 


supper 


y 


and 


having 


y 


and 



then 




* r«l :g Ll 


un packed 


our 


to 


after locking the door of the room 


y 


baggage, went to 

and taking out the 


to 


bed. 






The next morning we had every thing in readiness. 


as the letters 

i 

the post, we 




the reader may 




up po se 


y 


did not 



find 

by 


we were obliged to remain 


; 


an d die lan dlord ven 



tured to hint to me, that 
consult my master 
but it was necessary to 
must either offer gold 


s e ver al 


replied 


peopl 






/ 


y 


that I would speak 


anxious to 

him. 



caution those who came 


y 


or nothing at all 


that they 


I brought 


his 


consent to see one 


or 


two 


we 


had 


> 


but 


no 


more 


Now 




although 


various 


apparatus 


to 


use 


y 


when required 


y 


it 




thought that the effect would be greater, 


stance 


> 


every 


thing 



simple 


eater, if, 

Melchior 


y 


in the first in 
therefore, re 


re- 


mained sitting at the table 


y 


cloth 


y 


worked with 


cunou s 


which 
devices 




covered with a black 


h 


glyphics before him 
lying by the book. 


> 


y 


and 



book of 


hiero 


tipped with gold 


and an ivory wand, tipped wi 

Timothy standing at the door 


with 




short 


Roman 


sword 


buckled 


round 


his 


belt 


> 


and 



* 


respectful attitude. 


behind the Great Aristodemus 


The first 


person who 


was 


admitted 




mayor of the town 


the lady of the 


y 


nothing could be more fortunate. 


had 


every information 


relative to her and 


r 


forward 


n 


chair 


people in high places are always talked of. A 
his hand, and I brought forward 1 * 
motioned that she should be seated. Ari 
er in her face, and then turned over sei 




be 


seated 


her spouse, 
stodemus waved 

*’ ce, and 

k 




si] 




Aristodemus 



.Trt :< . i 



* 




over several 


v 


> 
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widow at finding the gold in her reticule — her narrative 
of what passed, and her assertion (which she firmly 
believed to be true), that she had never left her reticule out 
of her hand, and that Melchior had only touched it with 
his wand, raised his reputation to that degree, that nothing 
else was talked about throughout the town, and, to crown 
all, the next day’s post brought her a letter and remittances 
from her son ; and the grateful woman returned, and laid 
ten guineas on the black cloth, showering a thousand bless- 
ings upon Melchior, and almost worshipped him as a su- 
pernatural being. This was a most fortunate occurrence, 
and as Melchior prophesied, the harvest did now com- 
mence. In four days we had received upwards of 200/.,. 

and we then thought it time that we should depart. The 
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CHAPTER 


Xl\ 



WHICH MELCHIOR TALKS VERT MUCH LIKE AN ASTROLOGER, 



n 



AND 1 RETURN TO OUR OLD TRADE OF MAKING UF INNOCENT 


PRESCRIPTIONS. 



We had taken our horses for the next town 



J 


but 


as soo 



as we were fairly on the road, I stopped the boys, an d told 
them that the Great Aristodemus intended to observe 


planets, and stars that night, 


and 


the 

that they were to proceed 


to 


a common which I mentioned. The post-boys, who were 

well aware of his fame, and as fully persuaded of it as every 
body else 


drove 


to 


the 


common 


we 


d escended 


took 


off 


the luggage, and received directions from Melchior in their 

about the instruments, to which the boys listened 

and 


presence 

with open mouths and wonderment 



paid them well. 


told 

glad 


them 

do 


they 


m ight 


return, which they appeared very 


to 






hey reported 


what 


had 


occu rred 


y 


and 


this 


simple method of regaining our camp, added to the asto 

nishment of the good town of 




. When they were out 
of sigh t we resn w ed ou r usual clothes, packed a 11 u p, carried 
away most of our effects, and hid the others in the furze 



I 


sent for the next 




be 
from the 


night 


J 


not being more than two miles 


camp 



We 


soon arrived, and were joyfully re 


ceived by Fleta and Nat tee 



As we walked across the common, I observed to Melchior 




£C 



wonder if these stars have any influence upon mortals. 


as it was formerly supposed 








Most 


assuredly 


they have,” rejoined 


Melchior 






cannot read them 


y 


but 



firmly 



elieve in them 






made the above remark 




as 



had 


often 


such was Melchior 


y 


S 


idea 


thought 


that 





Yes 









ntinued he 






every man 


has 


hi 



destiny 



such must be the case. It is known beforehand what is 




happen to us by an Omniscient Being, 

what is it but destiny which cannot 

fate 


and 


be 


being 


known 




continued 


chan ged 






he 


surveying 


the 


stars 


with 


his 


hand 


raised up, 


“ and that fate 





as 


surely written there as 
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u In the Bible ; some day or other I will show them to 


you 


y 


but 


now we are 


at 


the 


camp 


i 

y 


and 1 am 


anxious 


to 


embrace Nattee. 


9 * 


I thought for some time upon this singular creed 


* 

9 


one 


in itself, 


time 

could 



not 

could 


militating 

call 


not 


be 


supported 



to 

Still 


against 

mind 
the 


religion 


1 


but 


at 


the 




same 


any passages by which 


it 


idea 


was beautiful 


y 


and 



dwelt upon it with pleasure 




have before 


observed 




and 


indeed 


the 


reader 


must 


have 


gathered 


from 


narra 


tive 


y 


that Melchior was no common personage 



my 
Every day 


did 1 become more partial 


to 


him 


our erratic 


life 



wore away 



y 


the 


What scruples 


and 

I had 




more pleased with 


at 


first 


9 


time 


passed 


qui ckly 


y 


and 


gradually 


although 



would occasionally call to mind the original object of my 


setting forth, I would satisfy myself by the reflection 


y 


that 


there 


was 


yet 


sufficient 



If 




Little 


Fleta 


was now 


my 


constant companion when in the camp, 
self with teaching her to write and read 


and I amused my 






ting 


Japhet 
hazel 


, said 

broach 


Timothy to me one day as we were cut- 


w 




od 




the 


f 


forest 


ft 


y 



don’t 


see 


that 


you get on very fast in your search after your father* 


M 




No 


y 


Tim 


y 



do not ; but 1 am gaining a knowledge of 


the world which 


will 


mence 


th 


e 


search 


be very useful to me when 



recom 



y 


and what is more 





am saving 



great 


deal of money to enable me to prosecute it 


9 $ 
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Fhat did Melchior give you after we left 





jl 


ff * 


r wenty guineas, which, with what I had before 




make 


more than fifty 


at 



<( And he gave me ten, which makes twenty, with what 



had before. Seventy pounds is 



it 


Yes 


y 


but 
Besides 


large 


sum 


> 
1* 



soon 



spent, 

cannot 


Tim. 

leave 


We 


must 


work 



little 


■ 

longer. 

never intended for a rope-dancer 


that little girl 


she 


was 


jf 



<( 



you 


do 


am glad to hear you 


say 


that 


t 


Japhet, 


for 



feel 


as 


she shall share our fortunes 




it 



it 


but 


glorious 


prospect 


truly 


y> 


y 


replied 



y 


laughing 



9 


never mind, it would be better 


than 


her 


here 


remaining 



But how are we to manage that 






it 


Ay 



that 


* 



the 


rub 


9 


but 


there 


is 


time enough 


to 


think about it when we intend to quit our present occupa 


tion 





it 


Well 





understand from Melchior that we are to start 



in 



few days 







, Japhet 

we shall he at home 


" What is it to be 

"Oh 


?'> 



we are to cure all diseases 


under 


the 


sun 



To-morrow we commence making pills 


/ 


so we may think ourselves with Mr. Cophagus again 


it 




it 


Well 


9 




t 


think 


we 


shall 


have 


some 


hope Melchior won't make me take my own 
their good qualities — that will be no joke/* 


fun 

pills 





but 



to prove 


it 



no 




Num is kept on purpose for that. What else 



the fool good for 





of 


The next week was employed as we anticipated 



pills 


mix tures 

Powders 


of 


every 



size 


9 


neatly 


labelled 


> 


bottles 


. Boxes 

of various 


> 


chiefly 


-even ts 


* 


of 

there 


any 


stimulants 

i 

thing 


were 


was 


ready 
left 


) 


and 


nothing 


were 

put 

hurtful 


corked 


and 


in 


papers ; 
in them 



packed 

but, 

All 


at 


up. 

all 



accompanied 



Num (Jumbo and Flera being 


at 


home) we set 


off. 


Melchior 


assuming 


the diesj in 


which we had first met him in the waggon, and altering his 


appearance 


for 


at 


least 



completely 


J 


that 


with 

Num 


sixty 


years old 



he would 

We 


hare 


been taken 


now 


tra veiled 


t 



foot 


our 


dresses 


9 


who 


in bundles, each carrying his own 





was loaded 


like 



lamentations 



it 



Can 


1 


pack -horse 


9 


and 


made 




you carry some of this 
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J 


crowded round it more with the intention of laughing titan 


of 


making 


purchases 


* 


The various packets were opened 


on 


one 


and arranged in front of the platform, I standing 
side of Melchior, Timothy on the other, and Num with his 
trumpet, holding on by oneof the scaffold poles at the corner. 


u 


Sound 


the 


off his 


three 




I 


trumpet 

rnered 


Phi lotas 




y 


said 


hat 


J 


and 


audience 


y 


at 


why y 


every blast 


making 


Melchior, 

low bow 



taking 

the 






Pray 




Mr 



Fool 


J 


do you know 


t 


u 


sound the trumpet ? 




€C 



9 




sure 



don't 


know 


9 * 


J 


replied 


Num 


y 


t 


goggle eyes 


pemng 


his 




ff 




€€ 


D 

Yes 


you know. 


Mr 



Dionysius 


s 



if 



J 


sir 


y 



can guess 


it 




u 


Explain 




then 


y 


to the gentlemen 


and 


ladies who 


have 


honoured us with their presence 




# 




Because 



y 




y 




trumpets are always sounded before great 
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IMPORTANT NEWS, RUT NOT COMMUNICATED 

PARTNERSHIP TAKES PLACE 


A 


DISSOLUTION 






9 




and 


profits 


had 



much 


more 


than 


he 


anti 




very liberal to Timothy and myself 





indeed, he looked upon 


me 



his right hand 


J 


and became 


more intimate and attached every day 



We were 


y 


of course. 


delighted to return 





the camp. 


after 




ur excursion 





so much continued hustle and excitement 


in 


our 


culiar profession. 


that 



little 




felt 


more 


quiet was delightful ; and 

Fleta threw herself int 




and 


grace. 


but 


happy than when 
N&tttie came forward with her usual dignity 


with 


more 


than usual condescendence and 


kindness, bidding 



9 

never 


me 


wel com e 


home 



Home 



meant for 


I felt 


my home 


> 


or poor Fleta’s 


alas 
and 



it 

that 



It was our sojourn for a time, and no more 



We had been more than 



this ! ucr ati ve manner 


year 


exercising 




ur talents in 


} 


entrance t 


the tent 


when one day 


J 





with 



in my hand, 
Fleta was reading to me, a gipsy not belonging 


was sitting at the 

f which 


ut 



I 


our 





xna 


dew 




covered with dust 


gang 
and the 


m 


his appearance. 

drops, hanging on his dark forehead, proved that he had 

who was standing by, 

: but I 


travelled fast. 


their 



wn language, which I did not understand 


perceived that he asked for Melchi 


I 




After 




exchange 


of 



few 


sentences 


Nattde 



ex pressed 

. and 


astonishment 
r em o ved 


and 




them 
and then 

in deep thought. Perceiving Melchior approach- 
ing, the gipsy hastened to him, and they were soon in ani- 


quickly 


put her hands over her face 
, as if derogatory in her to show emotion 



mated 


con versation 



In 


ten 


minutes 


it 


was 


over 




the 


gipsy went to the running brook, washed his face 
large draught of water, and then hastened away 

soon out 


took a 
and was 



Melchior 


sight. 

, who had watched the departure of 


the 



gipsy 


slowly approached us. I observed him and Nattle as they met 
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He was dead . Had then Melchior committed .murder, 
and was obliged to fly the country ? This appeared to me 
to be the most probable, when I collected the facts in my 
possession ; and yet I could not believe it : for except that 

system of deceit necessary to carry on his various profes-, 
sions, I never found any thing in Melchiors conduct which 
could be considered as criminal. On the contrary, he was 
kind, generous, and upright in his private dealings, and in 

many points proved that he had a good heart. He was a 
riddle of inconsistency, it was certain ; professionally he 
would cheat any body, and disregard all truth and honesty^ 
but in his private character he was scrupulously honest, 
and with the exception of the assertion relative to Fleta’s 
birth and parentage, he had never told me a lie, that 1 
could discover. I was summing up all these reflections in 

my mind, when Melchior again came up to me, and de- 
siring the little girl to go away, he said, e< Japhet, I have re- 
solved to grart your request with respect to Fleta, but it 
must be on conditions/* 
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present life 

we to do 



> 

»> 


yet 



am not sorry to change it ; but what are 


“ That remains to be considered : we have a good st 
money, fortunately. 


of 

find what can be done 


and 


we 


must 


husband 


it 


ck 

till we 



We took our suppers all together for the last time 


chior telling us that be had determined 




Mel 


to 


set 


I 



the next 


dSj 



Nattee looked very melancholy, hut resigned ; on the 


contrary 




little Fleta was so overjoyed 


» 


that 


her 


face 


9 


ge 


n er all y so mournful, was illuminated with smiles whenever 
our eyes met. It was delightful to see her so happy. 


whole of the people in 

busy making his 


the 




ii 


had 

ents in the tent. 




. The 

Melchior 

did not 



feel inclined to sleep ; 1 was thinking and 



in my 


mind my prospects for the future 



y 


si ttin g 


9 


down 
from 
stars 


9 


for 
the 



was leaning 


on 


my elbow 


J 


at 




volving 
r rathfer lying 
short distance 


were 


tents, 
brilliant 


The 




night was 
had 


dark 


but 


clear 


9 


and 



been 


watching them 


J 


and 



thought upon Melchior s ideas of destiny, and dwelling 





the futile wish 


that 



could read mine 


5 


when 



the approach of Nattee. 


perceived 


you 


Japhet 

find 



said she, “ you are to take the little girl with 

be 

on my conscience If she were left to the mercy of the world, 

depart 


will you be careful of her ? for it would 



She departs rejoicing, let not her joy end in tears. 

leave my people, my kin, my habits, and cus 

but it must be so, it is my destiny 



sorr owing, 
toms, my influence 
She is a good child 



9 


all 



y 


Japhet 



promise me that you will be 



friend 





her 



of me 


y 


but 



hesitated 


and give her this to wear in remembrance 

not yet — not till we are gone 



She 


(e 



sessio n 



* 


he 


Japhet 




do not let Melchior see it in yourp 


t 



may 


not like 


me 


having 


+ 


given 



away 


» 




took the piece of 
promised all she required 




paper containing 


the present, and having 


(f 




very 


last 


time 


that 



may 


This 
bell old 




the 
this 


last 


yes 


the 


scene,” continued 


Nattee, surveying the common 

J aphet 


y 


teats, and the animals 


ro wsm g. 



it so 


per 



*$ 



She 


then 


4 

J 


the 

good night, may you pros 


turned away and 


en tered 


her 


tent 



y 




afterwards I followed her example. 



next 


day. 


Melchi 


4 



was all read 







I 



J 



Jumbo and Num were made over to two of the principal 

men. Timothy, Fleta, and I were also ready, and intended 
to quit at the same time as Melchior and his wife. 

“ Japhet,” said Melchior, “ there is yet some money due 
to you for . our last excursion — (this was true,) — here it is 
— you and Timothy keep but one purse, I am aware. 

Good-by, and may you prosper ! * 

We shook hands with Nat tee and Melchior. Fleta went up 
to the former, and crossing her arms bent her head. Nattee 
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AS LEGITIMATE 


PRETENSIONS TO THE RANK 


OF ONE AS 
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this poor little girl in safety, that I will prosecute my search 
and never "he diverted from it. 1 * 


> 


it 



phet 


cannot agree with you 


that 


we 


have 


lost 


time 


y 


Ja 




we had very little money when we started upon our 


expedition 


i 


and 


now 



prosecute your plans for 


have 

; long 


sufficient 


to 


enable 


you 


to 


time 



The question 






in 


wh a t direction ? 



quitted London 


9 


and 


travelled west 




in imitation 


> 



we 


though t. 


of the wise men . With all de 


1 eren ce 


9 


in my opinion, it was like two fools 


»» 


re 


I have been thinking upon that point also 


9 


Tim 




and I 


agree with you 



I expect. 


from several causes, whi<ih you 


know 



well 


as 


Ido 


y 


classes of society 


to find my father among the highe 




y 


and 


the 


path 


we 


took when we started 


has led us into the very lowest. It appears to me 


that 


we 


cannot do better than retrace our steps 



We have the means 


now 



I 


appear 


as 


gentlemen 


y 


and 


to 


mix 




good 


com 



pany 



y 


and London is the very best place for us to repair t 




I 



£( 


That is precisely my opinion 




J aphet. 


with 


I 


ne 


single 


exception 


y 


which I will mention 



t 


you 



but first tell me 


y 


have you calculated what our joint purses may amount to ? 


It must be 



very considerable sum 





1 had not examined the packet in which was the m 


which Melchior had given 




at parting 




n 


I 


w 


ney 

op ened 


it, and found 
the amount 


> 


to my surprise 




that there were Bank notes to 


of 




hund red 


given me 
expenses. 


this 


pounds 




felt that he had 


large sum that it might assist me in Fleta 


9 



C€ 


With 


this 




yy 


y 


said 



5 


it 



cannot 


have 


much less than two hundred and fifty pounds 


*9 



ii 


And 1 have 


II 


ore than sixty/' said Timothy 


U 



the profession was n 


I 


t unprofitable 


19 


Really 


y 



a 


No, 


yy 


replied I, laughing 





1 


but recollect 


y 


Tim 


y 


that 


we had no outlay. The public provided us with food. 


our 


lodging cost us nothing 



We 


have had 


no taxes to pay 


and 


at 


the 


great extent 


same 

9> 


time 


have taxed folly and credulity to 


y 




cf 


That 





true 


the 


i 

y 


Japhet 





and although 





money 


pT ofessio n 


9 

iy 



am not 


sorry 


that we 


have 


glad to have 

the 


abandoned 


• t 


Nor am 



y 


Tim 



y 


if 


you 


please 




we 


will fcrget 






“ Simply this. Although upwards of three hundred 
pounds may be a great deal of money, yet, if we are to sup- 
port the character and appearance of gentlemen, it will not 
last for ever. For instance, we must have our valets* What 
an expense that will be ! Our clothes too — we shall soon 
lose our rank and station in society, without we obtain a 
situation under government/* ' 

<( We must make it last as long as we can, Timothy ; 
and trust to good fortune to assist us/* 

u That ’s all very well, Japhet ; but I had rather trust to 
our own prudence. Now hear what I have to say. You 
will be as much assisted by a trusty valet as by any other 
means. I shall, as a gentleman, be only an expense and 
an incumbranee ; but as a valet I shall be able to play into 
your hands, at the same time more than one half the ex* 

pense will be avoided. With your leave, therefore, I will 
take my proper situation, put on your livery, and thereby 
make myself of the greatest use/’ 

1 could not help acknowledging the advantages to be de- 
rived from this proposal of Timothy’s ; but I did not like 






po 
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taste 


or 




the very best 


condition 



We 


walked 


up 



main street, and soon fell in with a tailor’s shop, over which 
was written in large letters — i( Feodor Shneider, Tailor to 

}iis Royal Highness the Prince of Darmstadt.'* 


“ mil that do 


9 


Jap he t 






said Timothy, pointing to the 


ann oun cement 




of 


c Why yes 
Darmstadt 


99 


replied I ; a but how the deuce the Prince 


should 


have 


employed 



man 


in 



small 


country town as his tailor, is to me rather 



puzzle 





CC 


Perhaps he made his clothes when he was in Germany 


*1 





replied Tim, 

“ Perhaps 

honour of making mine 


he 


did 


9 


but 




however 


> 


he 


shall 


have 


the 


ii 




We entered 


the 


fashi 


4 


nable 


cloth e s 


shop. 


and I ordered 



suit of 


the 


most 




choosing my colours. 


and 


being 


minute in my directions to the foreman 


9 


who measured 


very 


me 


9 





ut as 



was 


appear an ce 


9 


tie man 


9 


leaving the shop the master, judging by my 
which was certainly not exactly that of a gen- 

with 


ven tured 


to 


observe 


that it was 


gentlemen , 


whom they had not the 


honour 


customary 

of knowing 




leave 



deposit. Although the very proposal was an attack 


upon 
handful 


my gentility, 1 made no 



of 


guineas 


9 


laid 


down 

find 


reply 

two 



9 


but 


pulling 


out 



on 


the 


coun ter 


and 


another shop at which we 


walked away, that 1 might 
might order the livery of Timothy ; but this was only as 



reconn 

could 




itre 


> 


as 1 did not intend to order his liveries until I 


a p pear 
the afternoon 
several other 
portmanteau 


in 


of 


my own clothes, which were promised on 


the 


next 


ar ti cles 


to 


be 


day 



There 


were 


9 


hat 


> 


gloves 


purchased 


9 


such 


) 


as 


how ever 

4 

trunk 


9 



all which we 


procured 


9 


and 


then went back to the inn. On my return I ordered dinner 
Fleta was certainly clad in her best frock. 


but bad 


was 


the 


best , 

child 


and the landlady 


9 


who could 


extract 


little 


from the 


9 


could not imagine who we could be 



I had, however. 


allowed 


her to 


see 

and 


more than sufficient money to warrant 


our expenses ; 
curiosity was not. 


so far her scruples were 


■ 

9 


although her 


removed 


* 


That 


evening I had 



long 


conversation with Fleta. 



told her that 



J 

and that I would very 


were to part, that she must 


go 






often 


come 


down 


to 





er 
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4 


first 
her 




she was inconsolable at the idea ; but I reasoned with 
and the gentle, intelligent creature acknowledged that 
it was right. The next day my clothes came home, and 1 
dressed myself. “ Without flattery, Japhet,” said Timothy 

Fie ta smiled, and 


it 


you do look very much like 



gen tlem an 





said the same. I thought so too, but said nothing. Putting 


on my hat and gloves, and accompanied by Timothy, 


scended to go out and order Tim liveries, as well as 


Ide 

fit 



out for Fleta 



After I was out in the street I discovered that I had left 


my handkerchief, and returned to fetch it. 
seeing a gentleman about to enter the inn. 




courtesy 
recognised me 


made a 

and it was not until I looked hard at her that she 


The landlady, 

a very low 



Then 



was 


satisfied 


9 


it was an involun 


tary tribute to my appearance, worth all the flattering asser 


tions in the world. We now proceeded to the other tailor 
in the main street. I entered the shop with a flourishing 


9 


important 


air 


y 


wish 


if 


> 


said I 


it 


y 


and was 
to have 


recei ved 


with 


many 


bows 


ti 





suit of livery made for this young 


man, who is about to enter into my service 



I cannot take 


him up to town this figure 






The livery was 


chosen 


y 


and 


as I expressed my wish to be off die next evening 

promised to be ready by an hour appointed 


it 


was 


I then went 


to 



milliner s and desired that 


she 


would 


call at the inn to fit out a little girl for school 


y 


whose ward 


robe had been left behind by mistake 



On the fourth 


day 


all was ready. I had made inquiries, and found out a very 


respectable school 


y 


kept by 



ferences 


y 


which were 


given. 


widow lady. I asked for re 

The 


and 



was satisfied 


terms were low 


twenty pounds per 


annum 




paid 


the 


first naif year in advance, and lodged fifty guineas m 


t 


re in 


the hands of 


a 


banker 


y 


taking 



r eceip t 


for 


it, and giving 


directions that it was to he paid to the schoolmistress as it 


became due. 

poverty myself 



took 


this precaution 


i 


at 


all events 


Fleta 


that 


might 


sh ould 


I he 





be 


provided 


in 


clothes and schooling for three years 


at 


least 



The poor 


child wept bitterly at the separation, and I could with dif- 
ficulty detach her little arms from my neck ; and I felt when 

I left her as if 1 had parted with the only valuable object to 
me on earth. 
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I AM WARNED BY A DREAM. 
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JAPHET 
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tf 


It 


* 



thing 


no use trying 


> 


if 



try 


y 




must wear 


it 


to- nighty 


never can recollect any 


and 


something come into my mind all of 

may dream something. Good night 


then 

sudden 



shall 


have 



9 



ft 


or perhaps 



It immediately occurred to me that it was most probable 
that the chain had been on Fleta’s neck at the time that she 
was stolen from her parents, and might prove the means of 
her being identified 



It 


was 


no 


common 


chain 


rently 


had been wrought by people 


* 





state 


finement 



There was too little show 


for 


its 


of 

value 


appa 

semi-re 


too 


J 


and 




much sterling gold for the simple effect produced 
very much doubted whether another like it could be found 

The next morning Fleta was too much affected at parting 

asked whe- 

ther she had recollected any thing, and she replied, (< No 


with 





i 

y 


to enter into much conversation 





; 


that she had cried all night at the 


thoughts 


of 


our 


ation 






separ- 


cautioned her to be very careful of the chain 


y 


and 



gave the same caution to the schoolmistress ; and after 



had left the town, I regretted that I had not taken it away 
and deposited it in some place of security. 


y 



resolved 


to 


do 


so 


when 



next saw Fleta : in the mean time she would 


be able; perhaps, by association, to call up some passage of 

her infancy connected with it. 

had inquired of a gentleman who sat near me on 
coach 
He 



the 

which was the best hotel for a young man of fashion. 


recommended 


the 


Piazza, 


Covent Garden 


and 


to 



that we accordingly repaired. 

ments, and ordered a light supper 


selec ted 


handsome 



When 


apart 


the table 


was 


Timothy made his appearance 'in his livery, and cut 


said, 

very smart, dashing figure 

alon e, . 
this 





dismissed the waiter 


> 


and 


as 


soon 


as 


we 


were 



burst 


into 



fit 


of 


a 


Really 


* 


Timothy, 


is 



good farce ; come, 


1 augh ter 

down 



sit 


and help me to finish this bottle of wine 


IJ 



iC 


No 




sir 




y 


replied Timothy 





9 


with 



+ 


your permission 





prefer doing as the rest of my fraternity. You only leave 


the 


bottle 


on the side-board 


y 


and 



will steal as much as 



want; but as for sitting down, that will be making too free, 

dangerous, 
have been 

who 


and if we were seen, would be, moreover, very 


We must both keep 


up 


our 


charac ter s 


They 


plying me with all manner of questions below, as to 


H 
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t ut of town ; I therefore enclose you a letter to Mr. Mas. 

ter ton, directing him to surrender to you a sealed packet, 

lodged in his hands, containing all the particulars, the 
letters which bear upon them, and what has been proposed 
to avoid exposure , which you may peruse at your leisure 
should you arrive before my return to town. There is nc 
doubt but that the affair may be hushed up, and we trust 
that you will see the prudence of the measure ; as, once 
known, it will be very discreditable to the family escutcheon. 
[ ‘ I always had an idea you were of good family,’ inter- 
rupted Tim.] I wish you had followed my advice, and had 
not returned ; but as you were positive on that point, I beg 
you will now consider the propriety of remaining incognito, 
as reports are already abroad, and your sudden return will 
cause a great deal of surmise. Your long absence at the 
Gottingen University, and your subsequent completion of 
your grand tour, will have effaced all remembrance of 
your person, and you can easily be passed off as a particular 
friend of mine, and I can introduce you every where as 
such. Take then any name you may please, provided it be 
not Smith or Brown, or such vulgarisms; and on the 
receipt of this letter, write a note, and send it to my house 
in Fortman Square, just saying, ‘ So and so is arrived/ 
This will prevent the -servants from obtaining any inform- 
ation by their prying curiosity; and as I have directed all 
my letters to be forwarded to my seat in Worcestershire, I 
shall come up immediately that I receive it, and by your 

putting the name which you mean to assume, I shall know 
whom to ask for when I call at the hotel. 

<£ Your affectionate Uncle, 

(C WlNDERMEAR.” 

“ One thing is very clear, Timothy,” said I, laying the 
*ctter on the table, <f that it cannot be intended for me.” 

“ How do you know, sir, that this lord is not your uncle ? 
At all events, you must do as he bids you." 

* e What — go for the papers ! most certainly I shall not. ,J 
iC Then how in the name of fortune do you expect to 
find your father, when you will not take advantage of such 
an opportunity of getting into society ? It is by getting 


*02 
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possess I 
your 


j 





of other people's secrets, that you will worm out 


wn 





“ But it is dishonest, Timothy 






A letter is addressed t 


I 


direction s 





* 


you 


break 


you, 
seal with 


read what you 
upon it, Japhet, 

roads to prom 


find 





that 



the 

possibly 

secret obtained 


in which you have certain 


confidence 




and 


not 


for 


you 


you 





but 


is one of 


depend 
the surest 


lion 







lecolleet your position 



y 


cut off from 


the world 




you have to re-unite yourself with it, to recovet 


footing. 


and 


your 

who love you 
/our object by fear 


create an interest 



You have not those 



help you 


you must n ot scruple to obtain 





(C 


That 






melancholy 


truth 


y 


Tim 




y 


replied I 




9 


and 


l believe I must put my strict morality in my pocket. 


*y 


it 


Do 



i 

y 






pray 


y 


until you can 


afford to be moral 



y 



* 




very expensive virtue that ; a deficiency of it made you an 


ouctcast from the 


world 



y 





u 


must not scruple at 



slight 


deficiency on your own part, to regain your position 


99 



of 


There was so much shrewdness, so much of the wisdom 


the serpent in the remarks of Timothy, 


my ardent 


desire 


to 


discover 


my father. 


that 

which 


added 


to 


* 


since 


quitting the gipsy camp had returned 


upon 


me with 


my 
two- 


fold force 


y 


my scruples were overcome. 


I would not lose such 


sin 


opportunity 



and I resolved that 

Still I hesitated 


> 


and went up into my room, that I might reflect upon what 
I should 


do 


mind 


y 


and 


I went vo bed revolving the matter 




turning 


over 


from one position to the 


other 


my 
at 





ti 


one 

mistake 



deciding that I would 


> 


at 


another 


throw away such 


quite 


as 


not 


resolved 


take advantage of 


that 





t 


pening for 


the 


search 


prosecution 


would 

of 


the 

not 


my 



9 


at 


last I fell into 


an 


strange dream 
isolated rock. 



I thought 


uneasy slumber, 


and 


liad 



that 



was 


standing 


upon an 


with the waters raging around me 


y 


the 


tide 


was rising, and at last the waves were roaring at my feet 




was 





state of 


tame 


agony 


y 


and expected that 



y 





short 




The main land was 






I should be swallowed up. 

, and I perceived well-dressed people in crowds 


not 

who 


were 


enjoying 

in merry peals 


them sel ves 


y 


feas ti n g. 


dancing. 




they 


I held out my hands 


and laughing 
I shouted to them 


saw 




and 


heard 


me 


J 


but 


h eede d 


me 


not 
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horror 


at 


being 


swept away by the tide was dreadful 




shrieked as the water rose. At last I perceived somethin 


unroll 


itself from the main 


<r 


land 


y 


to the inland 

and be saved 


formed 


and gradually advancing 



bridge by which I could walk 


over 




was about to hasten over 


y 


when 




Private 


y 


and no thoroughfare/’ appeared at the end nearest 


me 


y 





start ed 


back with amazement 


large letters of fire, 
would not, dared not pass them. When all of 


y 


and 



sudden 


y 



figure in white appeared by my side, and said to me, pointing 
to the bridge, <c Self-preservation is the first law of nature 




I 


oked at the p er son wh o addressed me ; gr aduall y the 


figure became darker and 


darker 


J 


until it changed to Mr 



Cophagus 

no nsen se 
f ather 


y 


with 


his 


stick 


very 


good 


up 


to 


his nose 


ft 



bridge 


um 


walk 


J aphet. 


and 


so 


on 






dashe d 


over 


the 


appeared to float on the water. 


and 


over 


bri dge. 


all 

find 

which 



be composed of paper 
gained the other side, and was received with shouts of con 


gratulation 

elderly 


and 


the embraces 


of 


the 


crowd 




an 


gentleman 


come 


f or war d 






knew 


per cei ved 

my 


father 


y 



bund 


and 
myself 


threw myself into his arms 




r olli ng 


on 


the 


floor. 


embracing 


it was 
awoke 
the 


J 


and 



vith all my might. Such was the vivid impression of this 


V 


iream 


y 


that 



could Hot turn ' my thoughts away from 


it 




and at last 1 considered that it was a divine interposition 



All my scruples vanished 


y 


and 



deter 






ined 


that 



would 



t 



before the day had dawned 

Timothy. 


the 


advice 


of 


An enthusiast is easily led to believe what he wishes 


y 


and 


he 


mistakes 


his 


own feelings 


for 


warnings 



y 


the 


dreams 


arising from his daily contemplations 


for 


the 


of 


Heaven 




assistance 


y 


and 


thinks 
warranted 


hi 

by 


self 


armed 



interference 

supernatural 


the Almighty 


to 


pursue 


his 


course, even if that course 


should 


migh ty 


9 



precep ts 



Thus 


was 



be 

led 





ntrary to 


the A1 


away 


by 


my 


own 


monomanta 


i n ere ased 



an 


imaginings, and thus was my 
impetus which forced before it all consideration of what was 
right or wrong. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AN IMPORTANT CHAPTER 1 MAKE SOME IMPORTANT ACQUAINT- 

ANCES, OBTAIN SOME IMPORTANT PAPERS, WHICH I AM IMPOR- 
TUNATE TO READ THROUGH. 

■ 

The next morning I told my dream to Timothy, who 
laughed very heartily at my idea of the finger of Providence. 

At last, perceiving that 1 was angry \yith him, he pretended 
to be convinced. When I had finished my breakfast, I sent 
U inquire the number in the square of Lord Windermear’s 
town house, and wrote the following simple note to his 
lordship, “ Japhet Newland lias arrived from his tour at 
the Piazza, Covent Garden/ 1 This was confided to Timo- 
thy, and I then set off with the other letter to Mr. Master- 
ton, which was addressed to Lincoln’s Inn. By reading 

the addresses of the several legal gentlemen, I found out 
that Mr. Mas ter ton was located on the first floor. 1 rang 
the bell, which had the effect of t€ Open, Sesame,” as the 
door appeared to swing to admit me without any assistance. 
I entered an ante-room, and from thence found myself in 
the presence of Mr. Masterton — a little old man, with 
spectacles on his nose, sitting at a table covered with papers. 
He offered me a chair, and I presented the letter. 

“ I see that I am addressing Mr. Neville,” said he, after 
he had perused the letter. I congratulate you on youi 

return. You may not, perhaps, remember me ? ” 

€i Indeed, sir, 1 cannot say that I do exactly.” 

I could not expect it, my dear sir, you have been so 
long away. You have very much improved in person, 1 
must say ; yet still, I recollect your features as a mere boy. 
Without compliment, I had no idea that you would ever 
have made so handsome a man.” I bowed to the com- 
pliment. ie Have you heard from your uncle ? ” 

tS I had a few lines from Lord Windermear, enclosing 

your letter.” 

i( He is well, I hope/* 
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U 


Quite well, I believe 



r* 


Mr 


Master ton 


then 


rose, went 


to 


an 


iron 


safe 


> 


and 


brought out a packet of papers, which he put into my hands 



"You will 


read 


these with interest 

i 

. and 


Mr 



Neville 




am 



party to the whole transaction 
you not to appear in England under your own name 
ail is settled. Your uncle. 


must venture to advise 

. until 



it 


And 



have assented 


perceive 









, has begged the same.” 

have taken a name instead 


of my real one 





ti 


May 



ask what 






)) 





call myself Mr. Japhet Newland 





a 


M'ell 




it is singular, but perhaps as go 





as 


any 



will take it down, in case 1 have to write 


to 


address 


you 


* 


other. 

Your 


is 





" Piazza 


Coven t Garden 






* 


Mr 



Mas ter ton 


took 


papers 


y 


and then we 


my name 


and 


address 





took 


the 


both 


took 


leave 


of one another 



with 


many expressions of pleasure and good-will 




returned to the hotel 


for 


me 


1 


with 



where 



found Timothy waiting 


impatience 


a 



J aphet. 


n 


said 


he 


a 


y 


Lord 


Winder m ear has not yet left town 





have seen him 



was called back' after 



left 


the 


house 




by 


the 


y 


for 


footman 


y 


who ran after me — he will be here immediately 


* 







Indeed 


» 




r eplie d 



ft 



Pray what sort of person is he 


t 


and what did he 


say to you 





" He sent for me in the dining-parlour, where he was 



asked when 





1 >r eakfas t, 

and how long I had been in your service 


arrived, whether you were well 

replied that 


y 




had not been more than two days, and had just put on my 

that hr 


liveries. He then desired me to tell Mr 

would call upon him in about two hours 

replied 


Newland 


t 



fhen 


> 


my 


lord 


1 










had better go and tell him to get out of bed 


y 



it 
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f Perhaps it’s all for the best. I will now write one 
note to Major Carbonnell, introducing you as my particular 
friend, and requesting that he will make London agreeable. 

He knows every body, and will take you every where.’"' 

“ When does your lordship start for the country ? " 

(s To-morrow ; so we may as well part to-night. By- 
the-by, you have credit at Drummond’s, in the name of 
New land, for a thousand pounds ; the longer you make it 
last you the better/' 

His lordship gave me the letter of introduction. I re- 
turned to him the sealed packet, shook hands with him, 
and took my departure. 

“ Well, sir/’ said Timothy, rubbing his hands, as he 
stood before me, te what is the news ; for I am dying to 
hear it — and what is this secret ? ** 

<£ With regard to the secret, Tim, a secret it must re- 
main. I dare not tell it even to you/* Timothy looked 
rather grave at this reply. “ No, Timothy, as a man of 
honour, I cannot/* My conscience smote me when 1 made 
use of the term ; for, as a man of honour, I had no busi- 
ness to be in possession of it. €€ My dear Timothy, I have 
done wrong already, do not ask me to do worse/’ 

( e I will not, J aphet • but only tell me what has passed, 
and what you intend to do ? 39 

“ That I will, Timothy, with pleasure ; ** and I then 

stated all that had passed between his lordship and me. 

“ And now, you observe, Timothy, I have gained what I 

desired, an introduction into the best society.’* 

iC And the means of keeping up your appearance,” 

echoed Timothy, rubbing his hands. A thousand pounds 

will last a long while.** 

<( ft will last a very long while, Tim, for I never will 
touch it ; it would be swindling/* 

* € So it would,” replied Tim, his countenance falling ; 
(t well, I never thought of that.” 

{< 1 have thought of much more, Tim ; recollect I must, 
in a very short time, be exposed to Lord Windermear, for 

the real Mr. Neville will soon come home " 

“ Good heavens J what will become of us ? ” replied 
Timothy, with alarm in his countenance. 


I 
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“ Nothing can hurt you, Tim, the anger will be all upon 
me ; but I am prepared to face it, and 1 would face twice 
as much for the distant hope of finding my father. What- 
ever Lord Windermear may feel inclined to do, he can do 
nothing ; and my possession of the secret will insure even 
more than my safety ; it will afford me his protection, if 
I demand it.” 

“ I hope it may prove so/’ replied Timothy, cc but I 
feel a little frightened.” 

* I do not : to-morrow I shall give my letter of intro- 
duction, and then I will prosecute my search. So now, 
my dear Tim, good night.” 

The next morning, I lost no time in presenting my let- 
ter of introduction to Major Carbonnell. He lived in 
apartments on the first floor in St. Jamess Street, and I 
found him at breakfast, in a silk dressing gown. 1 had 

made up my mind that a little independence always carries 
with it an air of fashion. When I entered, therefore, I 
looked at him with a knowing air, and dropping the letter ‘ 
down on the table before him, said, (t There ’s something 
for you to read, major ; and, in the mean time. I'll refresh 
myself on this chair ; ” suiting the action to the word, 1 
throw myself on a chair, amusing myself with tapping the 
sides of my boots with a small cane which I carried in my 
hand. 

■ 

Major Carbonnell, upon whom I cast a furtive eye more 
than once during the time that he was reading the letter, 
was a person of about thirty-five years of age, well-looking, 
but disfigured by the size of his whiskers, which advanced 
to the corners of his mouth, and met under his throat. He 
was tall and well made, and with an air of fashion about 
him that was undeniable. His linen was beautifully clean 
and carefully arranged, and he bad as many rings on his 
fingers, and, when he was dressed, chains and trinkets, as 
ever were put on by a lady. 

<c My dear sir, allow me the honour of making at once 
your most intimate acquaintance,” said he, rising from his 

chair, and offering his hand, as soon as he had perused the 
letter. C( Any friend of Lord Wioderm ear’s wou^ be 
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THE REAL SIMON TUBE TROVES THE WORSE OF THE TWO 1 AM 

FOUND GUILTY, BUT NOT CONDEMNED ; CONVICTED, YET CONVINCE ; 
AND AFTER HAVING BEHAVED THE VERY CONTRARY TO, TROVE 
THAT I AM, A GENTLEMAN. 
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** No/ replied I, somewhat confused ; but I soon re 

covered mvself. As for Tim. he bolted out of the room- 

d * * 

Ci What sort of a person is he?” 

u That you may judge for yourself, my dear fellow, for 
I asked him to join us, I must say, more out of compli- 
ment to Lord Winder mear than any thing else ; for I am 
afraid that even I could never make a gentleman of him. 
Hut take Harcourt with you to your room, and by the time 

vou have washed your hands, I will have dinner on the 

table. I took the liberty of desiring your valet to show 
me in about ten minutes ago. He’s a shrewd fellow that 

oi‘ yours — where did you pick him up?*’ 

“'By mere accident/' replied I: “come, Mr, Harcourt.” 
On our return we found the real Simon Pure, Mr. Est- 
court, sitting with the major, who introduced us, and din- 
ner being served, we sat down to table. 

Mr. Estcourt was a young man, about my own age, but 

not so tall by two or three inches. His features were pro- 
minent, but harsh ; and when I saw him, I was not at all 

surprised at Lord Winderrnear's expressions of satisfaction, 
when he supposed that I was his nephew. His counte- 
nance was dogged and sullen, and he spoke little: he ap- 
peared to place an immense value upon birth, and hardly 
deigned to listen, except the aristocracy were the subject of 
discourse. I treated him with marked deference, that I 

might form an acquaintance, and found before we parted 
that night, that 1 had succeeded. Our dinner was excel 
lent, and we were all, except Mr. Estcourt, in high good 
humour. We sat late — too late to go to the theatre, and 
promising to meet the next day at noon, Harcourt and the 
major took their leave. 

Mr. Estcourt had indulged rather too much, and, after 
their departure, became communicative. I plied the bottle, 

and we sat up ibr more than an hour; he talked of nothing 

. I took this opportu- 
nity of discovering what his feelings were likely to be when 
he was made acquainted with the important secret which 
was in my possession. 1 put a case somewhat similar 
and asked him whether in such circumstances he would 
wave his right for a time, to save the honour of his family 
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a We will grant that, sir ; but after you had opened it 
you must have known that it was for some other person/’ 

e£ I will not deny that, my lord/’ 

(i Notwithstanding which, you apply to my lawyer, re- 
presenting yourself as another person, to obtain sealed 
papers/’ 

u I did, my lord ; but allow me to say, that I nevqi 

■ 

should have done so, had I not been warned by a dream.” 

“ By a dream ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord. I had determined not to go for them, 

when in a dream I was ordered so to do.” 

■ 

“ Paltry excuse ! and then yon break private seals/’ 
u Nay, my lord, although I did go for the papers, 1 
could not, even with the idea of supernatural interposition, 
make up my mind to break the seals. If your lordship 
will recollect, it was you who broke the seals, and insisted 
upon my reading the papers/* 

sc Yes, sir, under your false name/’ 

<f It is the name by which I go at present, although 5 
acknowledge it is false ; but that is not my fault — I have 
no other at present/ 1 

ee It is very true, sir, that in all I have now mentioned 
the law will not reach you ; but recollect, that by assuming 

another person's name ” 

i( I never did, my lord,” interrupted I. 

£( Well, I may say, by inducing me to believe that you 
were my nephew, you have obtained money under false 
pretences ; and for that I now have you in my power 

iC My lord, I never asked you for the money ; you your- 
self paid it into the banker s hands to my credit, and to 
ray own name. I appeal to you now, whether, if you so 
deceived yourself, the law can reach me ? " 

iC Mr. Newland, I will say, that much as I regret what 

has passed, I regret more than all the rest, that one so 
young, so prepossessing, so candid in appearance, should 
prove such an adept in deceit. Thinking you were my ne- 
phew, my heart wanned towards you ; and I must confess, 

that since I have seen my real nephew, the mortification 

has been very great." 

<c My lord, I thank you ; but allow me to observe, that 


i 
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you to labour on one subject ; but now, sir, allow me to 
put one question, and I beg that you will answer candidly. 
What price do you demand for your secrecy on this im- 
portant subject ?” 

<c My lord!” replied I, rising with dignity ; (! this is 
the greatest affront you have pat upon me yet ; still I will 

name the price by which I will solemnly bind myself, by 

all my future hopes of finding my father in this world, and 
of finding an eternal Father in the next, and that price, my 
lord, is a return of your good opinion.” 

His lordship also rose, and walked up and down the 
room with much agitation in his manner. What am I 
to make of you, Mr. New land ?** 

My lord, if I were a swindler, I should have taken'"* 
your money ; if 1 had wished to avail myself of the secret, 

I might have escaped with all the documents, and made my 
own terms. I am, my lord, nothing more than an aban- 
doned child, trying all he can to find his father.” My 
feelings overpowered me, and I burst into tears. As soon 
as I could recover myself, I addressed his lordship, who 
had been watching me in silence, and not without emotion. 

I have one thing more to say to you, my lord.” I then 
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THE MAJOR PREVENTS THE LANDLORD FROM IMPOSING ON ME, BUT 

I GAIN NOTHING BV HIS INTERFERENCE FOR ECONOMICAL REA- 

SONS I AGREE TO LIVE WITH HIM THAT HE MAY LIVE ON ME. 
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■ 

%e Allow me to observe > major, that my reason for send- 
ing for my bill, was to pay it before 1 went into the 
country, which I must do to-morrow, for a few days.** 

“ Then I shall certainly recommend Mr. Newland not to 
come here when he returns, Mr. Wallace ; for I hold myself, 
to a certain degree, after the many dinners we have ordered 
here, and of which I have partaken, as I may say, particcps 
trim inis, or in other words, as having been a party to this 

extortion. Indeed, Mr. Wallace, some reduction must be 

made, or you will greatly hurt the credit of your house.” 

Mr. Wallace declared, that really he had made nothing 
but the usual charges, that he would look over the bill again 
and see what he could do. 

" My dear Newland,” said the major, u I have ordered 

your dinners, allow me to settle your bill. Now, Mr. 

Wallace, suppose we take off one-third P” 

“ One-third , Major Carbonnell ! I should be a loser.” 

(C I am not exactly of your opinion ; but let me sec — 
now take your choice. Take off 204, or you lose my pa- 
tronage, and that of all my friends. Yes or no ? ” 

The landlord, with some expostulation, at last consented, 
he receipted the bill, and leaving 20/, of the money on the 
salver, made his bow, and retired. 

u Rather fortunate that I slipped in, my dear Newland ; 
now there are 204 saved. By-the-by, I’m short of cash. 
You’ve no objection to let me have this ? I shall never pay 
you, you know.” 

“ I do know you never will pay me, major; nevertheless, 
as I should have paid it to the landlord had you not in- 
terfered, I will lend it to you.” 

You are a good fellow, Newland,” said the major, 
pocketing the money. If I had borrowed it, and you bad 
thought you would have had it repaid, I should not have 
thanked you ; but as you lend it me with your eyes open, 
it is nothing more than a very delicate manner of obliging 
me, and I tell you candidly, that I will not forget it. So 
you really are off to-morrow ? ” 

<e Yes,” replied I, u I must go ; for I find that I am not 

to make ducks and drakes of my money, until I come into 
possession of my property.” 
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u I see, my dear fellow. Executors are the v^ry devil ; 

they have no feeling. Never mind ; there's a way of getting 
to windward of them. 1 dine with Harcourt, and he has 
come to ask you to join us.” 

‘'With pleasure.’* 

“ I shall expect you at seven, Newland,” said Harcourt, 
as he quitted the room with the major* 

“ Dear me, sir, how could you let that gentleman walk 

off with your money ?*' cried Timothy. “ I was just 
rubbing my hands with the idea that we were 20/. better off 

than we thought, and away it went, like smoke/’ 

f€ And will never come back again, Tim ; but never 
mind that, it is important that 1 make a friend of him, and 
his friendship is only to he bought. 1 shall have value 
received. And now, Tim, we must pack up, for I leave 

this to-morrow morning. I shall go down to ■ , and 

see little Fleta.” 

I dined with Harcourt. The major was rather curious 
to know what it was which appeared to flurry Lord Win- 
dermear, and what had passed between us. 1 told him 
that his lordship was displeased on money matters, but that 
all was right, only that 1 must be more careful for the fu- 
ture. “ Indeed, major, I think I shall take lodgings. I 
shall he more comfortable, and better able to receive my 

friends.” 

Harcourt agreed with me, that it was a much better 
plan, when the major observed, “ Why, Newland, I have 
a room quite at your service ; suppose you come and live 
with me ? *’ 
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IC It certainly deserves consideration/’ replied I ; et and 

the major’s company must be allowed to have its due 
weight in the scale ; if Carbonnell will promise to be a 
little more economical ” 

Ci I will, my dear fellow — I will act as your steward, 
and make your money last as long as I can, for my own 
sake , as well as yours. Is it a bargain ? I have plenty of 
room for your servant, and if he will assist me a little, I 
will discharge 1 my own.’* I then consented to the arrange- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

■ 

fHE MAJOR TEACHES ILK HOW TO PLAY WHIST SO AS NEVER TO 

LOSE, WHICH IS BY PLAYING AGAINST EACH OTHER, AND INTO 
EACH OTHER’S HANDS. 
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well, for he could not live otherwise ; but in every other 
point he was very careful not to add to expense. The 
season was now over, and every body of consequence 
quitted the metropolis. To remain in town would be to 
lose caste, and we had a conference where we should pro- 
ceed. 

“ Newland/’ said the major, “ you have created a sen- 
sation this season, which has done great honour to my 

patronage; but I trust, next spring, that I shall see you 

form a good alliance; for, believe me, out of the many 
heartless beings we have mingled with, there are still not 
only daughters, but mothers, who are not influenced by 
base and sordid views.** 

“ Why, Carbonnell, I never heard you venture upon so 
long a moral speech be fore.’ * 

“ True, Newland, and it may be a long while befoie I 

do so again : the world is my oyster, which I must open, 
that I may live*; but recollect, I am only trying to recover 

my own, which the world has swindled me out of. There 

was a time when I was even more disinterested, more con- 

■ 

fiding, and more innocent than you were when I first took 
you in hand. I suffered, and was ruined by my good 
qualities ; and I now live and do well by having discarded 
them. We must fight the world with its own weapons ; 

but still, as 1 said before, there is some good in it, some 
pure ore amongst the dross ; and it is possible to find high 

i 

rank and large fortune, and at the same time an innocent 

mind. If you do marry, I will try hard but you shall 

possess both ; not that fortune can be of much consequence 
to you.’’ 

ee Depend upon it, Carbonnell, I never will marry with- 
out fortune/* 

“ I did not know that I had schooled you so well : be 
it so — it is but fair that you should expect it; and it 
shall be an item in the match, if I have any thing to do 
with it/' 

“ But why are you so anxious that I should marry, Car- 
bonnell ? ” 

“ Because I think you will, in all probability, avoid the 
gaming-table, which I should have takeu you to myself had 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 



JAPHETj IN search of a father. 



VOLUME THE SECOND 



WE FUND OUR WINNINGS, AND CONSIDER TO REFUND, A WORK OF 

SUPEREROGATION IN LOOKING AFTER MY FATHER, I OBEY THE 

OLD ADAGE, “ FOLLOW YOUR NOSE.” 
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club. AVe must now play against them, and we must win 
in the long run : by which means 1 shall pay off the debt I 
owe him, and you will win and pocket money." 

u Ah/* replied I, ({ if you mean to allow him a chance 
for his money, I have no objection — that will be all fair.” 

“ Depend upon it, Newland, when I know that people 
play as badly as they do, I will not refuse them ; but when 
we sit down with others, it must be as it was before — we 
must play against each other, and 1 shall owe the money. 
I told the fellow that I never would pay him.” 

“ Yes ; but he thought you were only joking.” 

** That is his fault — I was in earnest. I could not have 
managed this had it not been that you are known to be a 
young man of ten thousand pounds per annum, and sup- 
posed to be my dupe. I tell you so candidly ; and now 
.good night. 1 # 

I turned the affair over in my mind as 1 undressed — it 
was not honest — but I paid when I lost, and I only took 
the money when I won, — still I did not like it ; but the 
bank notes caught my eye as they lay on the table, and — 
I was satisfied. Alas ! how easy are scruples removed when 
we want money ! -How many are there who, when in a 
state of prosperity and affluence, when not tried by tempt- 
ation, would have blushed at the bare idea of a dishonest 

action, have raised and held up their hands in abhorrence, 
' when they have heard that others have been found guilty ; 
and yet, when in adversity, have themselves committed the 
very acts which before they so loudly condemned l How 

many of the other sex, who have expressed their indignation 
and contempt at those who have fallen, when tempted, have 
fallen themselves ! Let us therefore be charitable ; none of 
us can tell to what we may be reduced by circumstances ; 
and when we- acknowledge that the error is great, let us 
feel sorrow and pity rather than indignation, and pray that 

we also may not b e “ led into temptation” 

As agreed upon, the next evening we repaired to the 
club, and found the two gentlemen ready to receive us. 
This time the major refused to play unless it was with me, 
as I bad r.uch good fortune, and no difficulty was made 
by our opponents. We sat down and played till four 
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struck me. <c Win derm ear,*' said he, “ I recollect one day, 
when I was praising you, said carelessly, * that you were a 
fine young man, but a little tete montSe upon one point/ I 
see now it must have been upon this/’ I made no reply ; 
but it certainly was a strange circumstance that the major 

never had any suspicions on this point — yet he certainly 

never had. We bad once or twice talked over my affairs. 

I had led him to suppose that my father and mother died 
in my infancy, and that I should have had a large fortune 
when I came of age ; but this had been entirely by indi- 
rect replies, not by positive assertions ; the fact was, that 
the major, who was an adept in all deceit, never had an 
idea that he could have been deceived by one so young, so 
prepossessing, and apparently so ingenuous as myself. He 
had, in fact, deceived himself His ideas of my fortune 
arose entirely from my asking him whether he would have 
refused the name of Japket for ten thousand pounds per 
annum. Lord Wind ermear, after having introduced me, did 
not consider it at all necessary to acquaint the major with 
my real history, as it was imparted to him in confidence. 
He allowed matters to take their course, and me to work my 
own way in the world. Thus do the most cunning over- 
reach themselves, and with their eyes open to any deceit on 
the part of others, prove quite blind when they deceive 

th em selves. 

Timothy could not obtain any intelligence from the people 
of the inn at the last stage, except that the chariot had pro- 
ceeded to London. We arrived late at night, and, much 

exhausted, I was glad to go to bed. 


CHAPTER II. 

IN FO I. LOWING MV NOSE, I NARROWLY ESC A FED BRING NG&SD BT A 

BEAK. 

And as I lay in my bed, thinking that I wasnow nearly twenty 
years old, and had not yet made any any discovery, mv 
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heart sank within me. My monomania returned with re- 
doubled force, and I resolved to renew my search with 
vigour. So I told Timothy the next morning, when he 
came into my room, but from him I received little consola- 
tion ; he advised me to look out for a goood match in a 
rich wife, and leave time to develope the mystery of my 
birth ; pointing out the little chance I ever had of success. 

Town was not full, the season had hardly commenced, 
and we had few invitations or visits to distract my thoughts 
from their object. My leg became so painful, that for a 
week I was on the sofa, Timothy every day going out to 
ascertain if he could find the person whom we had seen re- 
sembling me, and every evening returning without success. 
I became melancholy and nervous. Carbonnell could not 
imagine what was the matter with me. At last I was able 
to walk, and I sallied forth, perambulating, or rather run- 
ning through street after street, looking into every carriage, 

so as to occasion surprise to the occupants, who believed me 
mad ; my dress and person were disordered, for I had be- 
come indifferent to it, and Timothy himself believed that I 
was going out of my senses. 

At last, after we had been in town about five weeks, I 

saw the very object of my search, seated in a carriage, of a 
dark brown colour, arms painted in shades, so as not to be 
distinguishable but at a near approach ; his hat was off, and 
he sat upright and formally. iC That is he ! ” ejaculated I, 
and away I ran after the carriage. cc It is themose,” cried 

p 

I , as I ran down the street, knocking every one to the right 
and left. I lost my hat, but fearful of losing sight of the 
carriage, I hastened on, when I heard a cry of “ Stop him, 
stop him ! ** — c< Stop him," cried I, also, referring to the 
gentleman in black in the carriage. 

<e That won't do," cried a man, seizing me by the collar ; 
u I know a trick worth two of that,’’ 

C( Let me go,” roared I, struggling ; but he only held me 
the faster. I tussled with the man until my coat and shirt 
were torn, but in vain ; the crowd now assembled, and I 
was fast. The fact was, that a pickpocket had been exer- 
cising his vocation at the time that I was running: past, ana 

from my haste, and loss of my hat, I was supposed to l*e 
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as 1 determined to find out his address, and call upon him. 
1 narrated to Timothy what had occurred, and referring to 
the Red Book, I looked out the bishop's town address ; and 
the next day, after breakfast, having arranged my toilet 
with the utmost precision, I made an excuse to the major, 

and set off to Portland Place. 


CHAPTER III. 

A CHAPTER OF MISTAKES NO BENEFIT OF CLERGY I ATTACK A 

BISHOP, AND A 31 BEATEN OFF — THE MAJOR HEDGES V ? ON THE 
FILLY STAKES. 


My hand trembled as I knocked at the door. It was 

opened. I sent in my card, requesting the honour of an 
audience with his lordship. After waiting a few minutes 

in an ante-room, I was ushered in. f< My lord," said I, 
in a flurried manner, will you allow me to have a few 

minutes’ conversation with you alone." 

e< This gentleman is my secretary, sir, but if you wish 
it, certainly ; for although he is my confidant, I have no 
right to insist that he shall be yours. Mr. Temple, will 
you oblige me by going up stairs for a little while." 

The secretary quitted the room, the bishop pointed to 
a chair, and I sat down. I looked him earnestly in the 
face — the nose was exact, and 1 imagined that even in 
the other features I could distinguish a resemblance. I was 
satisfied that I had at last gained the object of my search. 
u I believe, sir," observed I, “ that you will acknowledge, 
that in the heat and impetuosity of youth, we often rush 
into hasty and improvident connections." 

I paused, with my eyes fixed upon his. " Very true, 
my young sir ; and when we do we are ashamed, and re- 
pent of them afterwards," replied the bishop, rather aston- 
iiihed. 




“ but at the 
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we must feel that we must abide by the results, however 

unpleasant.” 

(t When we do wrong, Mr. Newland,” replied the bishop, 
first looking at my card, and then upon me, fc we find that 
we are pot only to be punished in the next world, but suf- 
fer for it also in this. I trust you have no reason for such 

suffering ? ” 

“ Unfortunately, the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children, and, in that view, I may say that I have 
suffered. ’ 9 

“ My dear sir,” replied the bishop, a I trust you will 
excuse me, when I say, that my time is rather valuable ; 
if you have any thing of importance to communicate — any 
thing upon which you would ask my advice — for assist- 
ance you do not appear to require, do me the favour to 
proceed at once to the point.” 

te I will, sir, be as concise as the matter will admit of. 
Allow me, then, to ask you a few questions, and I trust to 
your honour, and the dignity of your profession, for a can- 
did answer. Did you not marry a young woman early in 
life ? and were you not very much pressed in your cir- 
cumstances ? ” ) 

The bishop stared. <e Really, Mr, Newlafid, it is a 

strange, question, and I cannot imagine to what it may 
lead, hut still I will answer it. I did marry early in life, 
and I was, at that time, not in very affluent circumstances.” 

(i You had a child by that marriage — your eldest born 

— a boy ! ” 

“ That is also true, Mr. New land,” replied the bishop, 

<f How long is it since you have seen him ? ' 

“ It is many years,” replied the bishop, putting his 
handkerchief up to his eyes. 

Answer me, now, sir ; — did you not desert him ? ” 
te No, no ! ” replied the bishop* It is strange that 
you should appear to know so much about the matter, Mr. 

Newland, as you could have hardly been born, I was poor 
then — very poor ; but although I could ill afford it, he 

had fifty pounds from me/ 
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“ I wish that I was not, sir — for. I am now childless; 
but pray, sir, who, and what are you, who know ko much 
of my former life, and who would have thus imposed 

upon me ? ,f 

“ Imposed upon you, sir ! ” replied I, perceiving that I 
was in error. “ Alas ! I would do no such thing. Who 

am I ? I am a young man who is in search of his father. 
Y our face, an d especially your nose, so resembled mine, that 
I made sure that I had succeeded. Pity me, sir — pity me/' 
continued I, covering up my face with my hands. 

The bishop, perceiving that there was little of the im- 
postor in my appearance, and that I was much affected, 
allowed a short time for me to recover myself, and then 
entered into an explanation When a curate, he had had 
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an only son, very wild, who would go to sea in spite of his 
remonstrances. He saw him depart by the Portsmouth 
coach, and gave him the sum mentioned. His son received a 
mortal wound in action, and was sent to the Plymouth hos- 
pital, where he died. I then entered into my explanation 
in a few concise sentences, and with a heart beating with 
disappointment, took my leave. The bishop shook hands 
with me as I quitted the room, and wished me better suc- 
cess at my next application. 

I went home almost in despair. Timothy consoled me 
as well as he could, and advised me to go as much as pos- 
sible into society, as the most likely chance of obtaining my 
wish, not that he considered there was any chance, but he 
thought that amusement would restore me to my usual 
spirits. I will go and visit little Fleta,” replied I, (( for 
a few days ; the sight of her will do me more good than 
any thing else.” And the next day I set off for the town 

of } where I found the dear little girl, much grown, 

and much improved. I remained with her for a week, 
walking with her in the country, amusing her, and amused 
myself with our conversation. At the close of the week I 
bade her farewell, and returned to the major's lodgings. 

I was astonished to find him in deep mourning. “ My dear 
Carbonnell/' said I, inquiringly, “ I hope no severe loss ?** 

e( Nay, my dear Newland, I should be a hypocrite if I 
said so ; for there never was a more merry mourner, and 

that's the truth of it. Mr. M , who, you know, stood 

between me and the peerage, has been drowned in the 
Khone ; I now have a squeak for it. His wife has one 
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Again handed over to the police, who carried me before the 
same magistrate in Marlborough Street. 

“ What is this ? ” demanded the magistrate. 

“ A shoplifter, you worship.*' 

“ I am not, sir,” replied 1 ; you know me well enough, 

I am Mr. Newland/* 

“ Mr. Newland !*' replied the magistrate, suspiciously ; 
‘ f this is strange, a second time to appear before me upon 

such a charge/’ 

“ And just as innocent as before, sir/’ 

You’ll excuse me, sir, but I must have my suspicions 
this time. Where is the evidence ? ” 

The people of the shop then came forward, and stated 
what had occurred. “ Let him be searched/* said the ma- 
gistrate . 

I was searched, but nothing was found upon me. t: Are 
you satisfied now, sir ? *' inquired I. 

“ By no means. Let the people go back and look over 

their laces, and see if any are missing ; in the mean time 

■ 

I shall detain you, for it is very easy to get rid of a small 
article, such as lace, when you are caught.” 

The men went away, and I wrote a note to Major Car- 
bonnell, requesting his attendance. He arrived at the 
same time as the shopman, and 1 told him what had hap- 
pened. The shopman declared that the stock was not 
correct ; as far as they could judge, there were two pieces 
of lace missing. 

ef If so, I did not take them,” replied I. 

i 

e{ Upon my honour, Mr. B— said the major, to 
the magistrate, “ it is very hard for a gentleman to be treated 
in this manner. This is the second time that I have been 
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all, he had only done his duty. Before he could reply^ a 
man came from the shop to say that the laces had been 

found all right. Lord Windermear then took me aside, 
and I narrated what had happened. He recollected the 
story of Fleta in my narrative of my life, and felt that I 
was right in trying to find out who the lady was. The 
magistrate now apologised for the detention, but explained 
to his lordship how I had before made my appearance upon 
another charge, and with a low bow we were dismissed. 

u My dear Mr. Newland/' said his lordship, (< I trust 
that this will be a warning to you, not to run after other 
people's noses and ear-rings ; at the same time, I will cer- 
tainly keep a look out for those very ear-rings myself. 
Major, I wish you a good morning .’ ' 

His lordship then shook us both by the hand, and saying 
that he should be glad to see more of me than he latterly 
had done, stepped into his carriage and drove off. 

<c What the devil did his lordship mean about ear- rings, 
Newland ? ” inquired the major. 

I told him that I was examining the lady's ear-rings 
as very remarkable/’ replied I. 

<( You appear to be able to deceive every body but me, 
my good fellow. I know that you were examining the lady 
herself/' I left the major in his error, by making no reply. 



I BORROW MOREY UPON MY ESTATE, AND UPON VERY FAVOURABLE 

TERMS. 
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soon as I receive the amount of my bets, or am certain of 
succeeding to the title, which is one and the same tiling/* 

I bit my lips, for I was not a little annoyed ; but what 
could be done ? I must have either confessed my real situa- 
tion to the major, or have appeared to raise scruples, which, 
as the supposed heir to a large fortune, would have appeared 
to him to be very frivolous. I thought it better to let the 
affair take its chance. “ Well,** replied I, “ if it must be, 
it must be ; but it shall be on my own terms.” 

“ Nay,” observed the major, “ there is no fear but that 
he will consent, and without any trouble/’ 

After a moment’s reflection I went up stairs and rang 
for Timothy. "Tim/’ said I, “hear me; I now make 
you a solemn promise, on my honour as a gentleman, that 
I will never borrow money upon interest, and until you 

release me from it, I shall adhere to my word/* 

“ Very well, sir,” replied Timothy ; “ I guess your 
reason for so doing, and I expect you will keep your word. 

Is that an?*’ 

st Yes ; now you may take up the urn.” 

We had finished our breakfast, when Timothy announced 
Mr. Emmanuel, who followed him into the room. “ Well, 
Old Cent, per Cent., how are you ? ** said the major. “ Allow 

me to introduce my most particular friend, Mr. Newland.” 

“ Auh ! Master Major/ 5 replied the descendant of 
Abraham, a little puny creature, bent double with infirmity, 
and carrying one hand behind his back, as if to counter- 
balance the projection of his head and shoulders. “ You 
vash please to call me Shent. per Shent. I wish I vash able 
to make de monies pay that. Mr. Newland, can I be of 

any little shervice to you ? ” 

“-Sit down, sit down, Emmanuel. You have my warrant 
for Mr. Newland’s respectability, and the sooner we get 

over the business the better/ 5 

■ ■ 

“ Auh, Mr. Major, it ish true, you was recommend many 
good — no, not always good — customers to me, and 1 was 
very much obliged. Vat can I do for your handsome 
young friend ? De young gentlemen always vant money ; 
and it is de youth which is de time foi de pleasure and en- 
joyment 
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u Veil, I shuppose I must oblige you, and my very 

goot friend, de major.” 

Mr. Emmanuel drew out his spectacles, pen, and ink- 
horn, filled up a bond, and handed it to me to sign. I 
read it carefully over, and signed it ; he then paid down 
the money, and took his leave. 

It may appear strange to the reader that the money was 
obtained so easily, but he must remember that the major 
was considered a person who universally attached himself 
to young men of large fortune ; he had already been the 
means of throwing many profitable speculations into the 
hands of Emmanuel, and the latter put implicit confidence 
in him. The* money-lenders also are always on the look 

out for young men with large fortunes, and have their 

names registered. Emmanuel had long expected me to 
come to him ; and although it was his intention to have 
examined more particularly, and not to have had the money 
prepared, yet my refusal to sign the bond, bearing interest, 
and my disputing the terms of the second proposal, blinded 
him completely, and put him off his usual guard. 

“ Upon my word, Newland, you obtained better terms 
than I could have expected from the old Hunks.” 

“ Much better than I expected also, major,” replied I ; 
“ but now, how much of the money would you like to 
have ? 99 
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and liis title warrants the meeting — but, after all, what is 

it?” 

“ I trust it will be nothing, Carbonnell, but still it may 
prove otherwise.” 

“ Granted ; and what then, my dear Newland ? we all 
owe Heaven a death, and if I am floored, why then I 
shall no longer be anxious about title or fortune.” 

“ It's a bad way of settling a dispute,” replied I, gravely. 

f( There is no other, Newland. How would society be 
held in check if it were not for duelling ? We should all 
be a set of bears living in a bear-garden. I presume you 
have never been out ? ” 

iC Never, ” replied I, u and had hoped that I never should 

have.” 

“ Then you must have better fortune, or better temper 
than most others, if you pass through life without an affair 
of this kind on your hands. I mean as principal, not as 
second. But, my dear fellow, 1 must give you a little 
advice, relative to your behaviour as a second ; for 1 *m 
very particular on these occasions, and like that things 
should be done very correctly. It will never do, my dear 
Newland, that you appear on the ground with that melan- 
choly face. I do not mean that you should laugh, or even 
smile, that would be equally out of character, but you 
should show yourself perfectly calm and indifferent. In 

your behaviour- towards the other second, you must be 
most scrupulously polite, but, at the same time, never 
give up a point of dispute, in which my interest may be 
concerned. Even in your walk be slow, and move, as 
much as the ground will allow you, as if you were in a 
drawing-room. Never remain silent; offer even trivial 

remarks, rather than appear distrait . There is one point 
of great importance — I refer to choosing the ground, 
in which, perhaps, you will require my unperceived assist- 
ance. Any decided line behind me would be very advan- 
tageous to my adversary, such as the trunk of a tree, post, 
&c. ; even an elevated light or dark ground behind me is 
.inadvisable. Choose, if you can, a broken light, as it 
affects the correctness of the aim ; but as you will not pro- 
bably be able to manage this satisfactorily, I will assist 
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you. When on the ground, after having divided the sun 
fairly between us, 1 will walk about unconcernedly, and 
when I perceive a judicious spot, I will take a pinch of 
snuff and use my handkerchief, turning at the same time 
in the direction in which I wish my adversary to be placed. 
Take your cue from that, and with all suavity of manner^ 
insist as much as you can upon our being so placed. That 
must be left to your own persuasive powers. I believe I 
have now stated all that is necessary, and I must prepare 

ray instruments.’* 

The major then went into his own room, and I never 
felt more nervous or more unhinged than after this con- 
versation. I had a melancholy foreboding — but that I 

believe every one has, when he, for the first time, has to 
assist at a mortal rencontre. 1 was in a deep musing when 
he returned with his pistols and all the necessary apparatus ; 
and when the major pointed out to me, and made me once 
or twice practise the setting of the hair triggers, which is 
the duty of the second, an involuntary shudder came over 

me. 

(( Why, Newland, what is the matter with you ? I 

thought that you had more nerve.’ * 

u I probably should show more, Carbonnell, were I the 
principal instead of the second, but I cannot bear the re- 
flection that some accident should happen to you. You 
are the only one with whom I have been on terms of 
friendship, and the idea of losing you is very, very 
painful.” 

“ Newland, you really quite unman me, and you may 
now see a miracle,” continued Carbonnell, as he pressed 
his hand to his eye, “ the moisture of a tear on the cheek 
of a London roue, a man of the world, who has long lived 
for himself and for this world only. It never would be cre- 
dited if asserted. Newland, there was a time when I was 

■ 

like yourself — the world took advantage of my ingenuous- 
ness and inexperience ; my good feelings were the cause of 
my ruin, and then, by degrees, I became as callous and as 
hardened as the world itself. My dear fellow, I thought 
all affection, all sentiment, dried up within me, but it Is not 
the case. You have made me feel that I have still a heart. 
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and that I can love you . But this is all romance, and not 

fitted for the present time. It is now five o’clock, let us 
be on tile ground early — it will give us an advantage/' 

<( I do not much like speaking to you on the subject, 
Carbonnell ; but is there nothing that you might wish done 
in case of accident ? ” 

Nothing — why yes. I may as well. Give me a sheet 
of paper/' The major sat down and wrote for a few mi- 
nutes. (t Now, send Timothy and another here. Timothy, 
and you, sir, see me sign this paper, and put my seal to it. 
I deliver this as my act and deed. Put your names as 
witnesses/' They complied with his request, and then the 
major desired Timothy to call a hackney-coach. u New- 
land,” said the major, putting the paper, folded up, in my 
pocket, along with the bank notes, ce take care of this for 
me till we come back.” 

cc The coach is at the door, sir,” said Timothy, looking 

at me, as if to say, “ What can all this be about?” 

You may come with us and see,” said the major, ob- 
serving Tim's countenance, i£ and put that case into the 
coach." Tim, who knew that it was the major's case of 
pistols, appeared still more alarmed, and stood still without 
obeying the order. (< Never mind, Tim, your master is 
not the one who is to use them,” said the major, patting 

him on the shoulder. 

Timothy, relieved by this intelligence, went down stairs 

with the pistols ; we followed him. Tim mounted on the 

box, and we drove to Chalk Farm. <e Shall the coach wait ? " 
inquired Timothy. 

“ Yes, by all means,” replied I, in a low voice. M e 
arrived at the usual ground, where disputes of this kind 

were generally settled ; and the major took a survey of it 
with great composure. 

ic Now observe, Japhet," said he, (( if you can contrive 
111 ; but here they are. I will give you the notice 

agreed upon.” The peer, whose title was Lord Tineholme, 
now came up with his second, whom he introduced to me 

as Mr. Osborn. “ Mr. Newland,” replied the major, sa- 
luting Mr. Osborn in return. We both took off our hats, 
bowed and then proceeded to our duty. I must do my 
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adversary’s second the justice to say, that his politeness 

was folly equal to mine. There was no mention, on either 
side, of explanations and retractions — the insult was too 

gross, and the character of his lordship, as well as that of 
Major Carbonnell, was too well known. Twelve paces were 
proposed by Mr. Osborn, and agreed to by me — the pistols 
of Major Carbon n ell were gained by drawing lots — we 
had nothing more to do but to place our principals. The 
major took out his snuff-box, took a pinch, and blew his 
nose, turning towards &, copse of beech trees. 

“ With your permission, I will mark out the ground, 
Mr. Osborn/* said I, walking up to the major, and in- 
tending to pace twelve paces in the direction towards which 
he faced. 

“ Allow me to observe that I think a little more in this 

direction would be more fair for both parties/’ said Mr. 

Osborn. 

“ It would so, my dear sir,** replied I ; “ but, submitting 
to your superior judgment, perhaps it may not have struck 
you that my principal will have rather too much of the sun. 
I am incapable of taking any advantage, but I should not 
do ray duty if I did not see every justice done to the major, 

who has confided to me in this unpleasant affair. 1 put it 
to you, sir, as a gentleman and man of honour, whether I 
am claiming too much?** A little amicable altercation 
took place on this point ; but finding that I would not yield, 
and that at every reply I was more and more polite and 
bland in my deportment, Mr. Osborn gave up the point. 
I walked the twelve paces, and Mr. Osborn placed his 
principal. I observed that Lord Tineholme did not appear 
pleased ; he expostulated with him, but it was then too 
late. The pistols had been already loaded — the choice 
was given to his lordship, and Major Carbonnell received 
the other from my hand, which actually trembled, while 
his was firm. I requested Mr* Osborn to drop the hand- 
kerchief, as I could not make up my mind to give a signal 
which might be fatal to the major. They fi red — Lord 
Tineholme fell immediately — the major remained on his 
feet for a second or two, and then sank down on the 
ground. I hastened up to him. “Where are vou hurt?' 
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lose one who was dear to me. To another, not in my 
situation, it might have only produced a temporary grief at 
the near loss of a friend ; but to me, who was almost alone 
in the world, the loss was heavy in the extreme. Whom 
had I to fly to for [solace ? — there were Timothy and 

Flefca — one who performed the duty of a servant to me 
and a child. 1 felt that they were not sufficient, and my 
heart was chilled. 

d - 

The surgeon had, in the mean time, returned to the 
major, and dressed the wound. The major, who had re- 
covered from his weakness, asked him his candid opinion. 
“ We must hope for the best, sir,” replied the surgeon. 

u That is to say, there is no hope,” replied the major ; 

“ and I feel that you are right. How long do you think 
that I may live ? ” 

“ If the wound does not take a favourable turn, about 
forty-eight hours, sir,” replied the surgeon: “but we roust 
hope for a more fortunate issue.” 

“ In a death- bed case you medical men are like lawyers,” 

replied the major, f£ there is no getting a straightforward 
answer from you. Where is Mr. Newland ? ” 

“ Here 1 am, Carbonnell,” said I, taking his hand. 

“ My dear fellow, I know it is all over with me, and 
you, of course, know it as well as I do. Do not think 
that it is a source of much regret to me to leave this ras- 
cally world — indeed it is not ; but I do feel sorry, very 
sorry, to leave you. The doctor tells me I shall live forty- 
eight hours ; but 1 have an idea that I shall not live so 
many minutes. I feel my strength gradually failing me. 

Depend upon it, my dear Newland, there is an internal 
hemorrhage. My dear fellow, I shall not be able to speak 
soon. I have left you my executor and sole heir. I wish 

there *was more for you— it will last you, however, till you 
come of age. That was a lucky hit last night, but a very 
unlucky one this morning. Bury me like a gentleman.” 

^ My dear Carbonnell,” £aid I, “ would you not like to 

see somebody — a clergyman ?*’ 

“ Newland, excuse me. I do not refuse it out of dis- 
respect, or because I do not believe in the tenets of Chris- 
tianity ; but I cannot believe that my repentance at this late 
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hour can be of any avail. If I have not been sorry for the 
life I have lived — if I have not had my moments of remorse 
— if I have not promised to amend, and intended to have 
so done, and I trust I have — what avails my repentance 
now ? No, no, Japhet, as I have sown so must I reap, 
and trust to the mercy of Heaven. God only knows all our 
hearts ; and I would fain believe that I may find more fa- 
vour in the eyes of the Almighty, than I have in this world 

from those who but we must not judge. Give me to 

drink. Japhet — I am sinking fast. God bless you, my 

dear fellow/' 

The major sank on his pillow, after he had moistened 
his lips, and spoke no more. With his hand clasped in 
mine he gradually sank, and in a quarter of an hour his 
eyes were fixed, and all was over. He was right in his 
conjectures — an artery had been divided, and he had bled 
to death. The surgeon came again just before he was dead, 
for I had sent for him. ie It is better as it is/' said he to 
me. “ Had he not bled to death, he would have suffered 
forty eight hours of extreme agony from the mortification 
which must have ensued/* He closed the major s eyes and 
took his leave, and I hastened into the drawing-room and 
sent for Timothy, with whom I sate in a long conversation 
on this unfortunate occurrence, and m j future prospects. 

My grief for the death of the major was sincere ; much 
may indeed be ascribed to habit, from our long residence 
and companionship ; but more to the knowledge that the 
major, with all his faults, had redeeming qualities, and that 

the world had driven him to become what he ha<J been. I 

■ 

had the further conviction, that he was attached to me, and, 
in my situation, any thing like affection was most precious. 
His funeral was handsome, without being ostentatious, and 

many, indeed, that were not sent in, from a supposition 
that any claim made would be useless. His debts were not 
much above 200/., and these debts had never been expected 
to be liquidated by those who had given him credit. The 
paper he had written, and had been witnessed by Timothy 
and another, was a short will, in which he left me his sole 
heir and executor. The whole of his property consisted of 
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his house in St. James 


S tree t 


, the contents of his pocket 
book intrusted to my care, and his personal effects, which 




in 


especially 
worth about 

book were notes 


bijouterie, were valuable 



400 
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to 
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the 
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amount 
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In 
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funeral 


With 
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his 
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other 

and 


expenses 


liquidated, and with my own 



found myself in possession of about 
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000 /. 



money, 
sum which 


never could 


have 


been credited, for it was generally sup 
posed that he died worth less than nothing, having lived for 
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ng 



upon 



capital of a similar value 
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cannot but say,” observed Timothy 
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but 
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is very fortunate 
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major 
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borrow 


money 
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he 
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never would have won so large 


you 


to 






Had he lived he would have squandered it away ; but just 
in the nick of time he is killed, and makes you his heir.” 


ft 


There is truth in your observation, Timothy ; but now 


you must go to Mr. Emmanuel 




that 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I decide upon honesty as the best policy, and what is more 

STRANGE, RECEIVE LEGAL ADVICE UPON THIS IMPORTANT POINT. 

Timothy and I burst into laughter. “ Really, Timothy/’ 
observed I, “ it appears that very little, art is necessary to 
deceive the world, for in every instance they will deceive 
themselves. The Jew is off my conscience, at all events, 
and now he never will be paid, until " 

" Until when, Japhet ?" 

Until I find out my father/' replied I. 

« Every thing is put off till that time arrives, I observe," 
said Timothy. “ Other people will soon be as interested 

in the search as yourself." 

tf I wish they were ; unfortunately it is a secret, which 
cannot be divulged.” 

A ring at the bell called Timothy down stairs ; he re- 
turned with a letter, it was from Loi.1 Windermear, and 

ran as follows : — 

“ My dear New LAND, — I have been thinking about 
you ever since you left me this morning, and as you an- 
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attempt to profit by intelligence 



RXCEIYK. AND THROW 



LADY INTO HYSTERICS 



In about 


iree 


hours 



had narrated the history of my life, 
up to the very day, almost as much detailed as it has been 


to the 


reader 
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Masterton 






said 
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wound up my narrative, (( do you think that I deserve the 
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correct 
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circumstances 
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say 
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that 
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greater rogues than you, whose characters are unblemished 


in the world — that most people in your peculiar situation 

th at rogue 


would have been much greater rogues ; and, lastly. 


or not rogue 
hand. 
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do 
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pleasure in taking 
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possibly can 
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serve 
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and 


that for your own sake. Your search after your parents 
consider almost tantamount to a wild-goose chase ; but still 
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as 
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happiness 
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it 
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suppose it must be 


carried on ; but you must allow me time for reflection. 



will consider what may be 
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most judicious method of 


proceeding 



Can 
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me 
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Friday 
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and we then will talk over the matter 
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“ On Friday, 
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no consequence 
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will 


write an excuse to her ladyship 
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up her name after our conversation 
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replied Mr. 
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in the garden ; when the carriage comes round I will send 

for you.” 

The young ladies quitted the room. Nice innocent 
girls, Mr. Newland ; but you are not partial to blondes, I 
believe ? ” 

■ 

“ Indeed, Lady Maelstrom, I infinitely prefer the blonde 
to the brunette.” 

“ That proves your taste, Mr. Newland. The Fairfaxes 
are of a very old family — Saxon, Mr. Newland. Fair - 
fax is Saxon for light hair. Is is not remarkable that they 
should be blondes to this day? Pure blood, Mr. Newland. 
You, of course, have heard of General Fairfax in the time 

of Cromwell. He was their direct ancestor — an excellent 

■ 

family and highly connected, Mr. Newland. You are 
aware that they are my nieces. My sister married Mr. 

Fairfax.* 1 

I paid the Misses Fairfax the compliments which I 
thought they really deserved, for they were very pretty 
amiable girls, and required no puffing on the part of her 

ladyship; and then I commenced. “ Your ladyship has ex- 
pressed such kind wishes towards me, that I cannot be suffi- 
ciently grateful ; but, perhaps, your ladyship may think me 

romantic, I am resolved never to marry, except for love/* 

(i A very excellent resolve, Mr. Newland ; there are few 
young men who care about love now-a-days, but I consider 

that love is a great security for happiness in the wedded 
state.” 
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angry, said I, as if I did not much like to tell him. 
c Your master will never know any thing about it, and you 
may serve a long time before be gives you a ten -pound note 
above your wages*’ 'That's very true/ said I, 'sarvice 
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consider you as my protege 
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and I may add 
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before the world 
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If 


your parents wish to reclaim you, they will then have their 
eyes directed towards you, from your position being known ; 
and I will add, there are few paren ts who will not be proud 


of you 


as 



son 
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have 
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society. 
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the patronage 


of Lord 


secure 
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position in 
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have the 
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will now be guided by you in every 


and I thank you for your advice 
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Give 
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my good lad 
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friend to the utmost of my power 
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I only wish 
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my father 
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good opinion of me* What do you mean to do ? 


99 


tc 


I have promised my friend Mr 



Har court 


to go down 


with him to his father’s 
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if 
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Well * 

And before I go I will undeceive him 


ft 
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right 
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ately consented, and Fleta hung on my shoulder and em- 
braced me for the indulgence. She was now fast approaching 
to womanhood, and my feelings towards her were more 
intense than ever. I took the chain of coral and gold beads 
from her neck, telling her that I must put it into a secure 
place, as much depended upon them. She was curious to 
know why, but I would not enter into the subject at that 
time. One caution I gave her, in case, by any chance, her 

which was, that without 1 myself came, she was, on no 
account, to leave the school, even if a letter from me was 

produced, requesting her to come, unless that letter was 
delivered by Timothy. I gave the same directions to her 
mistress, paid up her schooling and expenses, and then left 
her, promising not to be so long before I saw her again. 
On my return to town I deposited the necklace with Mr. 

Mas ter ton, who locked it up carefully in his iron safe. 

On the Friday, as agreed, Harcourt and I, accompanied 
by Timothy and Har court’s servant, started on the outside 
of the coach, as younger brothers usually convey them- 
selves, for his father’s seat in shire, and arrived there 

in time for dinner. I was kindly received by old Mr. Har- 
court and his family, consisting of his wife and three ami- 
able and beautiful girls. But on the second day, during 
which interval I presume Harcourt had an opportunity of 
undeceiving his father, I was delighted to perceive that the 
old gentleman’s warmth of behaviour towards me was in- 
creased* I remained there for a fortnight, and never was 
so happy. I was soon on the most intimate terms with the 
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name was put down on the day book — when he called a 
second time, Mr, Pleggit was at home, and referred him to 
them, not knowing what had become of me. The other 

shopman was examined, and his evidence proved similar to 
that of the first. The day-book was sent for, and the day 
in August — referred to ; there was a name written down 
on the side of the page, which the shopman said he had 
no doubt, indeed he could almost swear, was the gentleman’s 
name, as there was no other name put down on that day. 
The name, as taken down, was Derbennon. This was all 
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granted that he would recognise me as soon as it was day- 
light, The conversation continued, without any remarks 
being made upon this interruption on the part of Mr. Co- 
phagus. The agent, it appeared, had been called to London 

on business, and was returning. The other was a professor 

of music, bound to Dublin on speculation. What called 
Mr. Co phagus in that direction 1 could not comprehend ; 
but 1 thought 1 would try and find out. 1 therefore, while 
the two others were engaged in conversation, addressed him 
in a low tone of voice. “ Can you tell me, sir, if the 
College at Dublin is considered good for the instruction of 
surgical pupils 

Ci Country good, at all events plenty of practice — broken ■ 
heads — and so on.” 

Have you ever been in Ireland, sir ? ” 
u Ireland ! — never — don't wish to go — must go — 
old women will die — executor — botheration — and so on.” 

“ I hope she has left you a good legacy, sir,” replied I. 
te Legacy — humph — can't tell — silver tea-pot — suit 

of black, and so on. Long journey — won’t pay — can't 
' be helped — old women always troublesome alive or dead 
— bury her, come back — and so on.” 
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“ Still such appears to be the case,” replied I, carelessly. 

We now stopped to take refreshment. I had risen from 

the table, and was going into the passage, when I perceived 
the agent looking over the way-bill with the guard. As 
soon as he perceived me, he walked out in front of the inn. 
Before the guard had put up the bill, 1 requested to look 
at it, wishing to ascertain if 1 had been booked in my own 
name. It was so. The four names were, Newland, Co- 
phagus, Baltzi, M'Dermott. I was much annoyed at this- 
circumstance. McDermott was, of course, the name of the 
agent ; and that was all the information I received in re- 
turn for my own exposure, which I now considered certain; 
1 determined, however, to put a good face on the matter, 
and when we returned to the coach, again entered into con- 
versation with Mr. M'Dermott, but I found him particu- 
larly guartled in his replies whenever I spoke about Sir 
Henry or his family, and I could not obtain any further 
information. Mr. Cophagus could not keep his eyes off me 

— he peered into my face — then he would fall back in the 
coach. “ Odd — very odd — must be — no — says not — 
um” In about another half hour, he would repeat his ex- 
amination, and mutter to himself. At last, as if tormented 
with his doubts, he exclaimed, t€ Beg pardon — but — you 
have a name ? ” 

(t Yes,” replied I, “ I have a name.” 
ce Well, then — not ashamed. What is it ?” 

et My name, sir,” replied I, C( is Newland ;” for I had- 
resolved to acknowledge to my name, and fall back upon a 
new line of defence. 

“ Thought so — don’t know me — don’t recollect shop — 
Mr. Brookes’s — Tim — rudiments — and so on.” 

1 have not the least objection to tell you my name 
but I am afraid you have the advantage in your recollec- 
tion of me. Where may 1 have had the honour of meet* 

ing you ?” 

<f Meeting — what, quite forgot — Smithfield?” 
w And pray, sir, where may Smiuifield be?” 

Very odd — can't comprehend — same name, same 

face — don't recollect me, don't recollect Smithfield ?" 

P 

“ It may be very odd, sir ; but, as I am very well 
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tf I really cannot tell, sir; but 1 11 find out for you by 

to-morrow morning/* 

“ When does he leave?’* 

“ To-morrow, I believe/* 

“ Do you know where he goes ? ” 

Yes, sir, to his own seat/* 

The waiter left the room. “ Won't do, Japhet,” said 
Cophagus. u Large family — don’t want more — hard 
times, and so on.” 

(S No,” replied I, t€ it does not exactly answer ; but I 
may from him obtain further intelligence/’ 

(e Won’t do, Japhet — try another way — large family 
— want all uncle’s money — um — never tell — good 

night.” 

This remark of Mr. Cophagus gave me^an idea, upon 
which I proceeded the next morning. I sent in my card, re- 
questing the honour of speaking to Mr. De Ben yon, stating 
that 1 had come over to Ireland on business of importance, 
but that, as 1 must be back if possible by term time, it would 
perhaps save much expense and trouble. The waiter took 

in the message. “ Back by term time — it must be some 
legal gentleman. Show him up,” said Mr. De Benyon 
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furniture was of the most ancient description, and in every 

room in the house there was hij or molu, or Japan cabinet ; 

some of them were very handsome, decorated with pillars, 
and silver ornaments. 1 can hardly recount the variety of 
articles, which in all probability had been amassed during 
the whole of the old lady's life, commencing with her years 
of childhood, and ending with the day of her death. 
There were antique ornaments, some of considerable value, 
miniatures, fans, etuis, notes, of which the ink, from time, 
had turned to a light red, packages of letters of her various 
correspondents in her days of hope and anticipation, down 
to those of solitude and age. We looked over some of 

them, but they appeared to both of us to be sacred, and 
they were, after a slight examination, committed to the 
flam es. 

After we had examined all the apparent receptacles in 
these cabinets, we took them up between us, and shook 
them, and in most cases found out that there were secret 

■ 

drawers containing other treasures. There was one packet 
of letters which caught my eye, it was from a Miss de 
Ben yon. 1 seized it immediately, and showed the inscrip- 
tion to Mr. Cophagus. u Pooh — nothing at all — her 
mother was a De Benyon/' 

“ Have you any objection to my looking at these 
letters ? ” 

No — read — > nothing in them/’ 

I laid them on one side, and we proceeded in our search 
when Mr. Cophagus took up a sealed packet. “ lleh ! 
what's this — De Benyon again ? Japhet, look here/’ 

I took the packet ; it was sealed and tied with red tape. 
“ Papers belonging to Lieutenant William de Benyon, to 
be returned to him at my decease/* u Alice MaitUnd, 
with great care/’ was written at the bottom of the envelope. 

This is it, my dear sir,” cried 1, jumping up and 
embracing Mr. Cophagus ; “ these are the papers which I 
require. May 1 keep them ? ” 

“ Mad — quite mad — go to Bedlam — strait waistcoa 
head shaved — and so on/’ 

■ 
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AH NOT CONTENT WITH MINDING MT OWN BUSINESS ACT 
HAVE A HAND IN THAT OF OTHERS, BY WHICH 

FOOT IN IT. 







He then 

he 




a*>er his own fashion 


J 


told 


me 




that 




must retain those papers ; pointed 


out 


to 


as executor 
me the little 


probability 


there 


was of their containing 


any 


relative to my birth, even allowing that a person 


information 

f the name 


of De 

which 


Ben yon did 


call 


at 


the 


was 


only 



supposition 



> 


Foundling 

and, finally 


to 


ask 


for 


me 




the hopes which had been 




for 


so 


, overthrew* all 

fhany days, buoying me 


up 

in 


When he had finished, I threw myself upon the sofa 


despair, and wished 




at 


the 


raomen t 




that 1 


had 


never 


been born. Still hope again rose uppermost, 
have given all I possessed to have been able to 


and I would 


break 


the seals of 


that' packet, 


and have 


read 


the 


con ten ts 



open 

At 


one moment I was. so frantic 

i 

should not take them from 


J 



that 

Mr. 



was debating whether 

r 

Cophagus by force, and 
run off with them. At last I rose, and commenced reading 
the letters which I had put aside, but there .was nothing in 
them but the trifling communications of two young women 
who mentioned what was amusing to 


y 


them 


5 


but uninterest- 


ing to those who were not acquainted with the parties. 


When 


we 


had 


finished 


y 


Mr 



together 
coach t 


Cophagus 


collected 


all 


* 


and putting them int 





box 


3 


we 


returned 


in 



the hotel 



The next day Mr. Cophagus had com 



pleted all his arrangements, and the day following had de- 
termined to return to England. I walked with him down 



t 


the vessel, and watched it for an hour after it had sail 




t 




for it bore aw ay a packet of papers, which I could not help 
imagining were to discover the secret which I was so eager 


in pursuit 







A night 





sleep made 


me more rational 








now resolved to ascertain where Sir Henry dc Clare 

felt certain he must be, was to be found, 





M elch ior 


as 






H 
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4< Merciful 


Jesus 



if 



replied 


K athleen 



a 




the 


dear little 


ehild that we cried over so much 


t* 



“ But now. Kathleen 


am 


y 



not what M 


have 

Dermott has asserted 


told you this, to prove to 


no doubt 


you that 1 

with tlie intention that my brains shall be knocked out this 

uiiiht/’ 


u 


And 





they will, sure enough,” replied Kathleen 


(( 


if 


you do not escape 

“ But how am 
And 1 laid down 


99 




escape ? 





to 


the table 


and 


will 


you assist tnc? 




** Take that 


y 


Kathleen 


3 


and 


it 


ten 
will 


Now will you assist me ? 


9f 


guineas from 

help 


my purse 




you 


and 


Corny 



U 


It 





I 


ut 


» 


Corny that will he the first to knock your brains 


> 



now 


replied Kathleen, ec unless I can 

see what can be done 


stop 


li ira 




must 


and 







Kathleen would have departed without touching the gold 



7 


but I caught her by the wrist, collected it. 


and put 


it 


into 


her hand 


That 


's not like a tithe proctor, at all events/ 
replied Kathleen ; “ but my heart aches and my head swims 


and what 





to be done I 


know not. 


»* 


So 



quitted the room 


saying 




Kathleen 



a 


Well 


>* 


3 


thought I 


y 


after she had left the room 


9 



u at all 

Kath- 
leen has proved to me that Fleta is the daughter of the late 
Sir William ; and if I escape this snare, Melchior shall do 


events. I have not been on a wrong scent this time 


her justice/ Pleased with my having so identified Mel* 

and for the 


chior and Fleta, 1 fell into a train 

first 


f thought. 


from 

No 


time forgot my perilous situation 




3 


but 



was 






my 

no 


meditations 


by 


an 


exclamation 







y 


Corny, 


and me to witness it 


nor any of ye 

shall 





sure 



blood 


t 



it 


drawn 


not 


not 
be 



I 


w 


roused 

Kathleen. 

and mother 




y 


and 


Corny 




hear me 


does Corny O'Toole never touch 


we 

this 


up 


to 



it 


y 


9 


so sure 


hand 









f J 



A 


pause 


y 


and whispering followed, and again 


all 


appeared 




be 


quiet 




unstrapped 


my 


portmanteau 


9 


took 


out 


my 


pi st 

quiet 



y 


which were 


loaded 


> 


re 


primed 


them 


3 


and remained 



, determined to sell my life as dearly as possible, 
was more than half an hour before Kathleen returned 




she looked 


pale 


and 


think of resistance 


33 


i 

9 


agitated, 
said she 




Keep 


quiet 




and 


do 


not 



<e 




it is 



1 havetol 




l 
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petticoat interest pue vails, and i escape ; but i put jiv head 

INTO THE L10N*S DEN* 

I 



FATHER. 




to the upper story, and as I lay by Kathleen, I felt that she 
trembled with fear. After examining every nook and 

cranny they could think of, they came to Mrs. M ‘Shine’s 
room — u O ! go in — go in and look, Mr. O’Toole; it’s a 
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woman like me to be suspected, at all events ; so you, and 
you only, shall go into the room, if that will content ye, 
Mr. Jerry O Toole. 

“Yes!” replied the party, and Mrs. M‘$hane opened 

the door. 

Kathleen rose up on her elbow, holding the bed clothes 
up to her throat, and looking at them, as they entered, said 
“ O Corny ! Corny ! this to me ? ” 

Corny never thought of looking for any body, his eyes 
were rivetted upon his sweetheart. “ Murder, Kathleen, 
is it my fault? Jerry will have it.” 

“ Are you satisfied, Corny ?" said Mrs. M‘Shane. 

(< Sure enough 1 was satisfied before 1 came in, that 
Kathleen would not have any one in her bed-room/' replied 
Corny. 

“ Then good night. Corny, and its to-morrow that I'll 
talk with ye,” replied Kathleen. 

Mrs. M ‘Shane then walked out of the room, expecting 
Corny to follow ; but be could not restrain himself, and 
he came to the bed-side. Fearful that if he pul his arms 

round her, he would feel me, Kathleen raised herself, and 

■ 

allowed him to embrace tier. Fortunately the light was 
not in the room, or I should have been discovered, as in 
so doing she threw the clothes off my head and shoulders. 

She then pushed back Corny from her, and he left the 
room, shutting the door after him. The party descended 
the ladder, and as soon as Kathleen perceived th^t they 
were all down, she sprang out of bed and ran into her 
mother's room. Soon after 1 heard them depart. Mrs. 
M ‘Shane made fast the door, and came up stairs. She 
first went to ber Own room, where poor Kathleen was crying 
bitterly from shame and excitement. I had got up when 
she came into Kathleen's room for her clothes, and, in 
anout five minutes, they returned together. I was sitting 
on the -side of the bed when they came in: the poor girl 
coloured up when our eyes met. “ Kathleen,*’ said I, 
“you have, in all probability, saved my life, and I cannot 
express my thanks. 1 am only sorry that your modesty 

has been put to so severe a trial." 
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I think that you have behaved most nobly 



sa v ed 


an 


innocent man at the risk of your reputation 


You have 

. and 


the loss of your lover 
gratitude. 




is not now 


that I 


can prove my 


ft 


Yes 


y 


yes 


y 


promise 


me 


by all 


that 


1 



sacred 


* 


that you’ll 


never mention it. Surely you would not ruin one who has 
tried to serte you 




I promise you that, and I hope to perform a great deal 


more 






replied 






Bu 


* 

4* 


now 


y 


Mrs 


* A 


M ‘Shane 




what 


is to 


be done ? Remain here I cannot 


* f 



a 


No 


y 


ten minutes more 


1 


and 


then 


and go home 


you must leave, and that very soon. Wait about 

they will give up their search 

(the post I had lately 
; and you must travel 



The road to E 


f* 


come from) “ is the best you can take ; 
as fast as you can, for there is no safety for you here. 







am convinced that rascal M‘Dermott will 


not 


leave 


me 


till 


he 


has 


rid 


himself 


of 


me 


ft 



I then took out my 


in which I still had nearly twenty guineas 


purse, in which I still had nearly twenty guineas. 1 took 
ten of them. “ Mrs. M ‘Shane, I must leave you in charge 


of 


my 


portmanteau 


* 


which 


you 


may 


forward 



and 





when 


you 


hear 


of 


my safety 



If I should not be so for 


tunate, the money is better in your hands than in the hands 

of those who will murder me. Kathleen, God bless you 



are 


good girl, and Corny O Toole will be 


you 

man if he knows your value 



happy 


ft 



I then wished Kathleen good-by, and she allowed me to 


kiss her without any resistance 




but the tears 


were coursing 


-down her cheeks as I left the room with her mother. Mrs. 
M* Shane looked carefully out of the windows, holding the 

. satisfied 


light to ascertain if there was any body near. 


and 


with her scrutiny 


3 


she then 


opened 


the 


door 


1 


and 


down the saints to protect 


me 


y 



qui tted 


the 


house 



It 


was 


shook 

dark 


me 



when I 


first went out 


y 



was obliged 


hands with 
cloudy night 


calling 
. and 


to grope 


y 


and 
for I could 


J 


1 





I 
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tracked me here, and risked my life, by telling the people 
that I was a tithe proctor.” 

“ Your information is very important,*' replied Melchior. 
<f You will find some difficulty to prove all you say.” 

ct Not the least,” replied I, flushed with anger aud with 
wine, “ I have proof positive. I have seen her mother, and 
I can identify the child by the necklace which was on her 

N ecklace ! ’ * cried Melchior. 




“ You have committed yourself, at all events,” replied 

Melchior; tc and now I tell you, that until never 

mind,” and Melchior hastened away. 

The door was again locked, and I was once more alone . 
1 had time to reflect upon my imprudence. The coun- 




hour afterwards, I repeated my cries of C( Murder — mur- 
der ! ” and they were heard by the household, who stated 
to Melchior, that there was some one shouting murder in 
the vaults below. That night, and all the next day, I 
repeated my cjries occasionally. 1 was now quite exhausted ; 
I had been nearly two days without food, and my wine 
and water had all been drunk. I sat down with a parched 
mouth and heated brain, waiting till I could sufficiently 
recover my voice to repeat my cries, when I heard foot- 
steps approaching. The key was again turned in the 
door, and a light appeared, carried by one of two men armed 
with large sledge hammers. 

“ It is then all over with me," cried I ; e£ and I never 
shall find out who is my father. Come on, murderers, and 
do your work. Do it quickly." 

The two men advanced without speaking a word ; the 
foremost, who carried the lantern, laid it down at his feet, 
and raised his hammer with both hands, when the other 
behind him raised his weapon — and the foremost fell dead 
his feet. 


i 
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is no one here to-night — it is too early for them. 






who were much shocked at the account. 
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over, she insisted upon immediately going with us to the 
school where Fleta was domiciled, as she could ascertain, 
by several marks known but to a nurse or mother, if more 
evidence was required, whether Fleta was her child or not. 
To allow her to remain in such a state of anxiety was im- 
possible, Mr. Masterton agreed, and we posted to , 

where we arrived in the evening. “ Now, gentlemen, 
leave me but one minute with the child, and when I ring 
the bell, you may enter.*' Lady de Clare was in so ner- 
vous and agitated a state, that she could not walk into the 
parlour without assistance. We led her to a chair, and in 
a minute Fleta was called down. Perceiving me in the 
passage, she ran to me. Ci Stop, my dear Fleta, there is a 

lady in the parlour, who wishes to see you.” 

<e A lady, Japhet 

££ Yes, my dear, go in.” 

Fleta obeyed, and in a minute we heard a scream, and 

Fleta hastily opened the door, “ Quick ! quick ! the lady 

has fallen down.” 

We Tan in and found Lady de Clare on the floor, and 
it w r as some time before she returned to her senses. As 
soon as she did, she fell down on her knees, holding up 
her hands as in prayer, and then stretched her arms out 
to Fleta. (f My child! my long-lost child l it is — it is, 
indeed !” A flood of tears poured forth on Fleta’ s neck 
relieved her, and we then left them together ; old Master- 
ton observing, as we took our seats in the back parlour, 
“ By G— , Japhet, you deserve to find your own fa- 
ther!” 

In about an hour Lady de Clare requested to see us. 
Fleta rushed into my arms and sobbed, while her mother 
apologised to Mr. Masterton for the delay and excusable 
neglect towards him. “ Mr. Newland, madam, is the 
person to whom you are indebted for your present happi- 
ness. I will now, if you please, take my leave, and will 
call upon you to-morrow.” 

<£ I will not detain you, Mr. Masterton ; but Mr. New 
land will, I trust, come home with Cecilia and me ; I have 
much to ask of him.” I consented, and Mr. Masterton 
V*/ent back to town ; I went to the principal hotel to 

n 


FATII EH 




my eyes. 




breakfasted alone the next morning. Lady de Clare and 


her daughter 


* 



remaining 


up 


stairs. It was nearly twelve 




I 


clock 


when 


they 


made 


their 


that 



parentl y happy, 
shall 1 have such pleasure 


could 


appearance 


9 


both 


so 


ap- 

When 


not help thinking, “ 
when shall I find out who 


is 


my father? 


M 


My brow was 


clouded 


as 


the 


thought en 


tered my mind, when La\ly de Clare requested that I would 

inform her who it was to whom she and her daughter were 


under such eternal obligations 




had 


then 


to 


relate my 


own eventful history, most of which was as new to Cecilia 


(as she now must be called) as it was to her m 
had just terminated the 






ther 




escape 


from the castle 


when Mr 




Mas ter ton* 

bowed 


carriage drove up to the door. As soon as he 


had 

here 


to 





Lady de 
letter directed 


Clare 



9 


I 




he 


said 


to 


me 


« 


9 


Japhet 


s 


you 


which I have brought for you 


9 


*9 


to my care, from Ireland 



« 


It is 


from 


requesting leave, 

I read Kathleen' 

was from Natt^e 


Kathleen 

broke 



M f Shane 

the seal. 


9 


sir 


99 


repli ed 



? 



9 


and 


and 

It contained another. 

It 


then hastily opened the other 


> 


or 


Ladv H 



de 


Clare 



9 


and 


ran 


as fol 
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CHAPTER 


XXVII 



I HKTUBN TO THE GAY WORLD, BUT AM NOT WELL RECEIVED J I AM 

QUITE DISGUSTED WITH IT AND HONESTY, AND EVERY THING ELSE. 


How strange, now that I had succeeded in the next dearest 


object of my wishes 

that 


y 


after 



should 


have 


felt 


and 




ascertaining my own parentage, 
miserable ; but it was the fact, 

could hardly answer Mr.Masterton 


so 


cannot deny it. 

during our journey to town ; and when I threw myself on 


the 


sofa 


deserted 



from 


it 


> 


in my 

did 

would 


own room, I felt as if I was desolate and 



not 


repine at Cecilia's happiness ; so far 



have sacrificed 


my 


life for her : but she 


was a creature of my own — one of the objects in this world 

dependent 


to which I was 


endeared 


one 


that 


had 


been 


on 


me 


paren t, 

late. 


and 

she 


loved 


me 



Now that she was restored to her 


rose 



above me 

do not know that 


y 


and 



was left still more deso 




ever 


passed 



week 


of 


such 


misery as the one which followed a denouement productive 
of so much happiness to others, and which had been sought 


with so much eagerness 


y 


and 


at 


so 


much 


risk 


y 


by myself. 


It was no feeling of envy, God knows ; but it appeared to 
me as if every one in the world was to be made happy ex- 


cept myself. 


J 




ut 



had more to bear up against 



When I had quitted for Ireland 




it 


was 


that 



was 



n 





been 


young man of large 


fortune 


told 





had acceded to Mr 



still 

the 

Masterton 


supposed 

truth had 


♦ 



su£™ es 


had 


tions 

i 

and 

real 

News 
whom, 
bonnell 
wealth. 


that 



was no longer to appear 


un der 


false 



col ours 


J 


requested Har court, to whom I made known 


condition 


9 


that 


he> would 


like 


my 

every where state the truth. 


this 


flies 


like 


wildfire : there were 


perhaps 


y 


when 



too 


many 


under the patronage of Major Car 



y 


and 


the 


universal 



had treated with 

and 


rapture 


from 


my 


supposed 


hauteur 


> 


glad to receive the in- 


telligence, and spread it far and wide. My imposition , 
they pleased to term it, was the theme of every party 


as 


» and 

many were the indignant remarks of the dowagers who had 



often indirectly proposed to me their daughters 


y 


and 


if 


s 
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there was any one more virulent than the rest, I hardly 
need say that it was Lady Maelstrom, who nearly killed her 
job horses in driving about from one acquaintance to 

another, to represent my unheard-of atrocity in presuming 

to deceive my betters. Harcourt, who had agreed to live 
with me — Harcourt, who had praised my magnanimity in 
making the disclosure — even Harcourt fell off ; and about 
a fortnight after I had arrived in town, told me that not 
finding the lodgings so convenient as his former abode, he 
intended to return to it. He took a friendly leave ; but 1 
perceived that if we happened to meet in the streets, he 
often contrived to be looking another way ; and at last, a 
slight recognition was all that I received. Satisfied that it 
was intended, I no longer noticed him : he followed but 
the example of others. So great was the outcry raised by 
those who had hoped to have secured me as a good match, 
that any young man of fashion who was seen with me, had, 
by many, his name erased from their visiting lists. This- 
decided my fate, and 1 was alone. For some time I Bore 
up proudly ; I returned a glance of defiance, but this could 
not last. The treatment of others received a slight check 
from the kindness of Lord Windermear, who repeatedly 
asked me to his table ; but I perceived that even there, 
although suffered as a protege of his lordship, any thing 
more than common civility was studiously avoided, in order 

that no intimacy might result. Mr. Master ton, upon whom 

1 occasionally called, saw that 1 was unwell and unhappy. 
He encouraged me ; hut, alas ! a man must be more than 
mortal, who, with fine feelings, can endure the scorn of 
the world. Timothy, poor fellow, who witnessed more of 
my unhappy state of mind than any body else, offered in 
vain his consolation. (i And this,” thought I, €i is the 
reward of virtue and honesty. Truly, virtue ; is its own 
reward, for it obtains no other. As long as I was under 
false colours, allowing the world to deceive themselves, I 
was courted and flattered. Now that I have thrown off 

the mask, and put on the raimentof truth, I am a despised, 
miserable being. YeS ; but is not this my own fault? 

Hid I not, by my own deception, bring all this upon my- 
self? Whether unmasked by others, or by myself^ Is it 


FATHER 
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that term 
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“ I will obey your orders, sir. 

iC My wishes, Japhet, not my orders. Let me see you 
when you return. You must no longer be idle. Consider, 
that you are about to recommence your career in life ; 
that hitherto you have pursued the wrong path, from which 
you have nobly returned. Y ou must prepare for exertions, 
and learn to trust to God and a good conscience. Lord 
Windermear and I had a long conversation relative to you 
yesterday evening ; and when you come back, I will de- 
tail to you what are our views respecting your future ad- 

van tage. ** 
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solation to confide my griefs to them. Lord Winderme&r 
was too much above me — Mr. Mas ter ton was too matter- 
of-fact — Timothy was too inferior — and they were all 

men ; but the kind soothing of a woman was peculiarly 
grateful, and after a sojourn of three days, I took my leave, 
with my mind much less depressed than when I arrived. 

On my return, I called upon Mr. Masterton, who stated 
to me that Lord Windermear was anxious to serve me, 

and that he would exert his interest in any way which 
might be most congenial to my feelings ; that he would pro- 
cure me a commission in the army, or a writership to India ; 
or, if I preferred it, I might study the law under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Masterton. If none of these propositions 
suited me, I might state what would be preferred, and that, 
as far as his interest and pecuniary assistance could avail, I 
might depend on it. te So now, Japhet, you may go home 
and reflect seriously upon these offers ; and when you have 
made up your mind what course you will steer, you have 

only to let me know.” 

I returned my thanks to Mr. Masterton, and begged 
that he would convey my grateful acknowledgments to 
his lordship. As I walked home, 1 met a Captain At- 
kinson, a man of very doubtful character, whom, by the 
advice of Carbonnell, I had always kept at a distance. He 
h ad lost a large fortune by gambling, and having been 
pigeoned, had, as is usual, ended by becoming a rook. He 
was a fashionable, well-looking man, of good family, suf- 
fered in society, for he had found out that it was necessary 
to hold his position by main force. He was a noted duel- 
list, had killed his three or four men, and a cut direct from 
any person was, with him, sufficient grounds for sending a 
friend. Every body was civil to him, because no one 
wished to quarrel with him. 

‘ f My dear Mr. Newland,” said he, offering his hand, 

I am delighted to see you ; I have heard at the clubs of 
your misfortune, and there were some free remarks made 
by some. I have great pleasure in saying that I put an im- 
mediate stop to them, by telling them that, if they were repeat- 
ed in my presence, I should consider it as a personal quarrel.” 

Three months before, had I met Captain Atkinson, I 
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gone 


and never to be re-established 





r 



had just finished 



our wine 


when 



note was brought from Harcourt 


) 


infor 


II 



ing me that he should 


send 



friend the next morning for 


an explanation of my conduct 



handed it over to At- 


kinson . 

“ without 


My dear 
you have 


sir 


> 



am at your service 


»» 


replied he 


3 


any body among 


your 


acquaintances 


whom you may prefer 





ti 


Thank you,” replied I, “ Captain Atkinson : it cannot 


be in better hands 






That 


is 


settled 


3 


then 



3 


and 


now 


where shall 


we go 









Wherever you please 





Then 



shall try if I can win a little money to-night^: 
if you come you need not play — you can look on. It will 
serve to divert your thoughts, at all events.*' 

I felt so anxious to avoid reflection, that I immediately 


accepted his offer 
well-lighted room 


3 


3 


and 

and 




> 


m 



in 


few minutes, we were in the 
front of the rouge et noir table, 


covered with gold and bank notes. Atkinson did not com 

mence his play immediately, but pricked the 


chances 


on 



card 
stakes 


as 


y 


they 

and 



After 


ran 


was fortunate. 


half 


an 






hour 

uld 


he 


laid 


down his 


no 


the temptation, and I backed 

we both had won considerably 


him 


longer withstand 


* 

3 


in 


less 


than 


an 


hour 



€S 


That 




enough 


Ji 


3 


said 


he 


to 


me 


3 


sweeping 


up 


his 


money 



ec 


3 


we must not try the slippery dame too long 






followed 


his 


quitted 

land : 


the 


house 


example 


3 


a 




will 


and 

walk 


shortly 
home with 


afterwards 


we 


you 


3 


New 


never 


3 


if you can help it, especially if you have been 



winner, leave a gaming house alone. 

fll 

if 




Going home, I asked Atkinson if he would come 


he did so, and then we examined 


mine,’ , replied he, <( within twenty 


our winnings 



pound s. 


for 


leave off at 


up ; 
‘ I know 

I always 



certain point 



1 have three hundred pounds. 


and something more 





He 

had 


had 


won 


three 


hundred 


and 


won 


ninety 


pounds. As we 


brandy and water, I inquired whether 

tunate “ XT ~ T — — *" 


twenty- five 
sat 
he 


pounds 



over 


a 


glass 


of 


was 


alway 




for 



No 


3 


of course 



am 


not 




replied Atkinson 



3 


4 


f but on the whole, in the course of the year, I am a winner 

f sufficient to support myself." 
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BECOME PRINCIPAL INSTEAD OP SECOND IN A DUEL, AND RISC JtT 
OWN AND ANOTHER’S LIFE, MV OWN AND OTHERS* HAPPINESS AND 
PEACE OF MIND* BECAUSE I HAVE BEEN PUNISHED AS I DESERVED. 
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The next morning, about eleven o’clock, a Mr. Cotgrave 
called upon me on the part of Harcourt. I referred him 

to Captain Atkinson, and he bowed and quitted the room. 
Captain Atkinson soon called : he had Remained at home 
expecting the message, and had made every arrangement 
with the second. He stayed with me the whole day. The 
major’s pistols w ere examined aftid approved of. We dined, 
drank freely, and he afterwards proposed that I should 
accompany him to one of the hells, as they are called. 
This 1 refused, as I had some arrangements to make ; and 
as soon as he was gone I sent for Timothy. 

“ Tim,” said I, “ if I should be unlucky to-morrow, 

you are my executor and residuary legatee. My will was 
made when in Dublin, and is in the charge of Mr. Co- 

phagus.” 

4 { J aphet, I hope you will allow me one favour, which 
is, to go to the ground with you. I had rather be there 
than remain here in suspense.” 

“ Of course, my dear fellow, if you wish it/’ replied I ; 

“ but I must go to bed, as I am to he called at four o’clock 
— so let ’s have no sentimentalising or sermonising. Good 
night, God bless you.” 

I was, at that time, in a state of mind which made me 
reckless of life or of consequences ; stung by the treatment * 

which I. received, mad with the world’s contumely, I was 
desperate. True it was, as Mr. Mas ter ton said, 1 had not 
courage to buffet against an adverse gale. Timothy did 
not go to bed, and at four o’clock was at my side. 1 rose, 
dressed myself with the greatest care, and was soon joined 

by Captain Atkinson. We then set off in a hackney-coacli 
to the same spot to which 1 had, but a few months before , 
driven with poor Carbonnell. His memory and his death 

came like a cloud over my mind, hut it was but for a moment. 

1 cared little for life. Harcourt and his second were on 
the ground a few minutes before us. Each party saluted 
politely, and the seconds proceeded to business. We fired, 
and Harcourt fell, with a bullet above his knee. 1 wen: 

up to him, and he extended his hand. Newland/’ said 
he, “ I have deserved this. I was a coward, in the first 

place, to desert you as T did — and a coward, in the 
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playe 

left off 


but finding that he was not fortunate, he very soon 


As 1 
and 


sulerably, 

but 1 was a gamester 


had followed his game 
he entreated 





me 


not 


it 


appeared 


9 


attention 
lost 


to 


him 


J 


and 


did 


not 


quit 


every shilling in my pocket. 



to 

and 

the 

left 


also had lost 
play any more 


con 





would 


not 


table 

the 


until 

house 



pay 

had 


in no 


very good humour 

accompanied 




and Atkinson, who had waited for me 




me home. 


a New land 




J 


said 


he 


a 


J 



don 





think of me — you may have heard 


know what 
that 


you 



in 




roue 


y 


may 

&c* 


&c 



&c. 




but 


this 



always do 


7 


which is, caution those who 


are gamesters from 


their 


hearts 




have watched 



tell 


you 


that 


night, and 
tinue to frequent that table. 


you 


will he 


ruined 


you to 



if yt u con 


You have 


yourself. 



i 


this 



lo 

do know. 


not 


know what yonr means may be 


no command over 

. but 


that if 


you were 



Croesus 





beggar 




Mr. 

but 
from 


Newlarid 




cared 

the 



felt 


for 


you 


nothing 

admired, 
when 



for 

and 

heard 


you 


while 


leader 

that 


of 


you 

you 

the 


would 


be 


were 


tne 


vou were 


fashion ; 

scouted 




were 


socie t y 

not 




merely 


because 


it 


was 


found 


so 


rich 


as 


fellow feeling 


you weie supposed 


to 




as 


I told 


you 




did 


not 


out 
be. 

make 


that 


you 


i had 



your 


ac 



quaint# nee 


to ww 


wish 


from 


the 


your money 



can 


win as much as 



scoundrels who 


keep 


the 


tables 


y 


or 


from 


those who would not scruple to plunder others ; and 1 now 





n treat 


vou 


not to return 


to 


that 


place 


and 


am 


sorry 


1 


very sorry 


7 


that ever 1 took you there 


r 



fo me, the excite 



inent is nothing 


to 


you 


u 


is overpowering 


You 


gamester, or raiber, you have it in your disposition 


r 


are 


fake 



* 


therefore 


y 


the 


advice of a friend 


1 


if 



ami do not go 


\ 


here 


again 




hope 


may 


so 


call 


myself. 


you 


are 


not 


inconvenienced by what you have lost to 


ni 


41 



ht. 


seriously 




i 


4 


Not 


tlie least,** replied 



it 



thank 

fool 


voo 



to 


for 


night 


vour advice 


* 


and will 


i L was ready money 




follow it. 


1 have been 


) 


and one folly is sufficient. 


n 


Atkinson then 


and 


fifty pounds 


4 


W 


left 

Itich 


me 





had lost about two hundred 


included 


my 



fore 

safety 



and 



had 


was annoyed at it 
tell 

t h ree 


4 


but 



indifferent 


r 


I'lie 


winnings of the night 

thought of 


r ead er 


thousand pounds, which 


Harcourt 


may recollect 


Mr 



M as ter ion 
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quence. 
to retire 




the public favour. 

influential friends 


My situation now is very unpleasant, and I ought 

, re-appear with real claims upon 


anti 





have still ftiends, thank 


Gt'd 




and 




a coin mission 




the 


am offered a writership in India 


you favour me with yot 


army 


or 


to 



tuny 


the 


law 



Will 






opinion 



ft 




You pay me a compliment by asking my advice 




ill 


writership 

turning with 


India 

I 

plenty 


is 



fourteen 

live 


years' 


transportation 




re 



on 


y 



n the army you might do well 


* 


but 

and 


no health to 


enjoy 




, moreover, as an officer 




the army, none dare refuse to go out with 

same time, under your peculiar circumstances 


YOU 



> 



At 

think 


the 

if 


you were in a crack regiment, you would, in alt probability 




have to fight one half the mess, and be put in Coventry by 

the other. You must then exchange on half-pay. Hint your 
commission would be a great help to you. As for the law 






sooner see 



hrother of mine in his 


coffin 



you have my opinion 


1 'here. 


» t 



( 



i 






Ian 


ghi ng 
India 


very encouraging one 


) 


at all 


events,” replied 





U 




but there is much truth in 


ym 



> 


i 



t 


)1 nervations 




wi 


not g 

object of my existence. 


j 

*1 


as it will interfere 



ith 


the 


great 


4 * 


And pray, it it be no secret 




may 1 ask 


v\ 


hat that 


is 





ft 






find out who is r/w father 






t 


a p tain 


Atkinson looked 


than once/* said he 


very 


hard 


at 


me. 


it 



more 


*4 


y 


have thought 


you 



little 


but now 1 perceive you are piad — downright 


wad 


cracked 
; don* 


> 



be 


angry 


* 


1 could n 



help savii 


cr 

r> 


£0 


y 


and 



i 


you wish me 


give you satisfaction, 1 shall in* st unwdiin,l\ oblige you 


to 

ft 





O 


y 


no 


y 


Atkinson 


> 



wronc 



and 




a 


Voli 


sav 


forgi ve 

will give 


YOU 


believe 

but 


ate 



you 

proceed 


not 


very 


far 



The 


army 




me 


a 


position 

profession being that of a get tleman. 


in societv, from 

but. 


a 



my 
do not wish 


to take the advantage which 


you have 


sug 


r lj 


esied 


from 


the 


position, I shrink from putting myself into one which may 

lead to much mortification. As for the law. n 


hhon 




do 


not exactly agree with 


you 


in 


your ablu rience of the pro 


fession 


> 


vet 



must sav 


T 


that 


I do 


* 


io i like i h <_■ 


idea. 



1 1 a ve 



roll 


I 


rtMwiofv 




ut 



unfit 




f’m 



hv 


my 



am permute 




to 


c*» 


1 e c i 


up 


to 


die 
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CHAPTER I. 

I cut my hew acquaintance, rut his company, even in 

SHORT A TIME, PROVES MY RUIN NOTWITHSTANDING I PA 

WITH ALL MY TROPERTY. I RETAIN MY HONESTY 
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none. I made up my mind that 1 would either gain a 
fortune, or lose that which 1 had. The next morning I 
went into the city, and sold out all the remaining stock. 
To Timothy I had not communicated my intentions. 1 
studiously avoided speaking to him : he felt hurt at my 
conduct, I perceived, but 1 was afraid of his advice aud 
expostulation. 

At night-fall I returned to the hell — played with va- 
rious success ; at one time was a winner of three times my 
capital, and 1 ended at last with my pockets being empty. 
1 was indifferent when it was all gone, although in the 
highest state of excitement while the chances were turn- 
ing up. 

The next day I went to a house-agent, and stated my 
wish to sell my house, for 1 was resolved to try fortune 
to the last. The agent undertook to find a ready purchaser, 
and I begged an advance, which he made, and continued 
to make, until he had advanced nearly half the value. He 
then found a purchaser (himself, as I believe) at two thirds 
of its value. 1 did not hesitate, I had lost every advance, 
one after another, and was anxious to retrieve my fortune 
or be a beggar. I signed the conveyance and received the 
balance, fifteen hundred and fifty pounds, and returned to 
the apartments, no longer mine, about an hour before din- 
ner. 1 called Timothy, and ascertaining the amount of 
bills due, gave him fifty pounds, which left him about fif- 
teen pounds as a residue. 1 then sat down to my solitary 
meal, but just as I commenced 1 heard a dispute in the 



i 
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ail d 
wretch 
monrvl 




turned 

With 


pale 


at 


the 


idea of having killed 


the 


poor 


the assistance of Timothy, whom 



sum 


* 


we dragged the old man up stairs 


5 


and 



> 


laced him 


in 



chair 


I 


and found that he was not very much hurt. 



glass of wine was 


gi veil 



* 


him 


J 


and 


then 




as 


could speak, his ruling passi 


I 



broke 


t 


ut again 



soon as he 

“ Mishter 


Newland 

my monish 


ah 


* 


Mfch-ter New-land, cannot 



cannot you give me 


de 


you 


give me 





usand pound 


9 


with 


outde interest? 


you 


are very welcome 


to de 


interest 






nly lend it to oblige you . 1 

expect 


How can 




thing ? 

« D 

i 

and vash 


you 






rascal to do any 


such 


* 


replied 






rascal 




Ah 




it vash 



who vash 



rascal. 



vash 



fool 

gen tlem an 


to sav the word. Mishter Newland 



* 


5 


you 


vill 



t 


u 


pay me my monish. You vill 


t 

* 


pay me part 


of 


my 


monish 




have de agreemen t in 


my 







cket. 

If 


a 


all ready to give up. 

money, 

you 



have not the 

“ Fader Abraham 



how 
have 


can 



not 


pay 

de 



I 


u 





must have some monish ; den you will pay me 
much vill you pay me 



n 


monish 

part 




you 

How 




Will you 


take 


five 


hundred 


pounds 


9 


and 


return the 


agreement 
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I RESOLVE TO BEGIN THE WORLD AGAIN, AND TO SEEK MY FORTUNE 

IN THE NEXT PATH 1 TAKE LEAVE OF ALL MY OLD FRIENDS. 
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■ 

with some zest. After I had finished, I took a twenty 
pound note, and laid it in my desk, the remainder of the 
five hundred pounds 1 put iu my pocket, to try my last 
chance. In an hour I quitted the hell penniless. When 
] returned home I had composed myself a little after the 

dreadful excitement which I had been under. 1 felt a 

■ 

calm, and a degiee of negative happiness. I knew my 
fate — there was no more suspense. I sat down to reflect 
upon what I should do. I was to commence the world 

again — to sink down at once into obscurity — into poverty 

■ 

— and I felt happy, I had severed the link between my- 
self and my former condition — I was again a beggar, but 
I was independent — and ] resolved so to be. 1 spoke 
kindly to Timothy, went to bed, and having arranged in 
my own mind how I should act, I fell sound asleep. 

I never slept better, or awoke more refreshed. The 
next morning I packed up my portmanteau, taking with 
me only the most necessary articles ; all the details of the 
toilet, further than cleanliness was concerned, I abjured. 

When Timothy came in, I told him that I was going down 
to Lady de Clare’s, which I intended to do. Poor Timothy 
was overjoyed at the change in my manner, little thinking 
that he was so soon to lose me— for, reader, I had made 
up my mind that I would try my fortunes alone; and, 
painful as I felt would be the parting with so valued a. 
friend, I was determined that I would no longer have even, 
his assistance or company. I was determined to forget all 
that had passed, and commence the world anew. I sat 
down while Timothy went out to take a place in the Rich- 
mond coach, and wrote to him the following letter : — 

(e My hear Timothy, — Do not think that I undervalue 

your friendship, or shall ever forget your regard for me, 
when I tell you that we shall probably never meet again. 
Should fortune favour me, I trust we shall — hut of that 
there is little prospect. I have lost almost every thing: 
my money is all gone, my house is sold, and all is gambled 
away. 1 leave you, with only my clothes in my port- 
manteau and twenty pounds. . For yourself, there is the 
furniture, which you must sell, as well as every other ar- 
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tide left behind. It is all yours, and I hope you will find 
means to establish yourself in some way. God bless you 
— and believe me always and gratefully yours, 

“ Japhkt New land.** 

This letter I reserved to put in the post when I quitted 

Richmond. Mv next letter was to Mr. Masterton. 

* 

■ 

“ Sin, — Your note I received, and I am afraid that 
unwittingly, you have been the occasion of my present con- 
dition. That 1 did not deserve the language addressed to 
me, you may satisfy yourself by applying to Mr. Har- 
court. Driven to desperation, I have lost all I had in the 
world, by adding gaming to my many follies. I now am 
about to seek my fortune, and prosecute my search after 
my father. You will, therefore, return my most sincere 
acknowledgments to Lord Windermear, for his kind offers 

and intentions, and assure him that my feelines towards 
him will always be those of gratitude and respect. For 

yourself accept my warmest thanks for the friendly advice 

and kind interest which you have shown in my welfare, 
and believe me, when I say, that my earnest prayers shall 
be offered up for your happiness. If you can, in any way, 
assist my pror friend, Timothy, who will, 1 have no doubt, 
•call upon you in his distress, you will confer an additional 
favour on, 

“ Yours, ever gratefully, 

Japiiet Newland/ 

# 

I sealed this letter, and when Timothy returned, I told 

him that 1 wished him, after my departure, to take it to 

Mr. M aster t o i ) *s, and not wait for an answer. I then, as I 

had an hour to spare, before the coach started, entered into 
a conversation with Timothy. I pointed out to him the 
unfortunate condition in which 1 found myself, and my 
determination to quit the metropolis. 

Timothy agreed with me. 1 have seen you so unhappy 
of late — 1 may say, so miserable — that I have neither 

eaten nor slept- Indeed, Japhet, 1 have laid in bed and 

wept, fo~ my happiness depends upon yours. Go where 
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you will, I am ready to follow and to serve you, and as long 




see you comfortable, 1 care for nothing else 





These 


words 


of 


Timothy almost 



and 

refrained 


was near telling him 


all 



> 


but 


shouk 

hen 


my 


resolution 




VV 



r ecollec ted 


J 



U 



My dear 


m 



i mo thy 


r 


i 



we 


must 


ex pec t 


to 


meet with 



said 
checkered 


in 


this 


world 


existence 


T 


we 


may 


laugh 


at 


one time 




but 


we 


must 


cry 


at 



owe my life to you, and I never shall forget you 




Others* 

wherever 


I may b 


it 


n 



p 


a 


No 






replied Timothy 


C( 


y 


you 


are 


not 


likely 


to forget 


one who is hardly an hour out of your sight 


*» 



ft 


Very 


true 


> 


Timothy 



* 


but 


circumstances 


may 


t 


ccur 


which may separate us 


tv 



€4 


1 cannot imagine such circumstances, nor d 




I believe 




that bad as things may turn 


out 


* 


that they will ever be 


bad 


as that 



You 


have 


you leave London 


your 


money and 


your 


house 



y 


so 

if 


y 


you will be able to add to your income 


by 


letting 


your 


own 


apartments 


furnished 


> 




we 


never 


shall want ; and we may be very happy running about the 


worl d 


y 







king what we wish to find 


*t 



My heart 


smote me when Timothy said this* 


for I felt 


y 


by his devotion and fidelity, he had almost the. same 


claim 


to the property 1 possessed 




myself* 


He 


had 


been 


partner 

But 


J 


playing the inferior game 




for the 


mutual 


my 


benefit 



u 


the 


time 


oursel v es 


without 


may 

money 


come 




Timothy, when we 


may find 





we were 


when 


we 


first 


com 



me i iced our career, and shared three- pence halfpenny each 

by selling the old woman the embrocation.” 


> 


ff 


Well 


y 


sir 




and let 



come. 


but 


not 


portance 

nothing 





for myself, 

and 

do.” 


for 


1 should be sorry for you 


J 


then Tim would 



more 


useful 


y 


than 




valet 


of 

with 


more 


im 



little 


01 



fool 

amt 


y 


men tally exclaimed, €e I have, 
a great fool, but the die is cast 



I think I have 

I will 




been 



sow in sorrow 


y 


may 



reap 



I feel 




did feel) 

meet again 




y 



y 


and 


feel 

all 



/' thought 
delightful conviction, that we 


harvest in joy 


(and 

shall 


this 


misery of 


parting 


will 



& 



but 



subject of future garrulity 

* X / tt * * 1 >f 


tf 


a 



Yes 




Tim 






said 1 


in 



loud 


Voice, ft all is right 






Ail 





light 


, sir; 



never thought any tiling was wio 
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the box 




wept 


bitterly . 


My 


readers 


may 


despise 


me 


* 


but they ought not ; let them be in my situation 




and feel 


that they have 


one 


si ncere 


faithful 


friend 


and 


then 


will 


know 


the 


bitterness 


of 



before 


'imothy 





arrived 

lost 


at 


the 


parting 


t 





sight 


of 


>aeh 

him 


they 

recovered myself 






and 

for 


shaking 

how long 


hands 


with 


J 


the 


reader 


will hud out in the sequel of my adventures 




arrived 


at 


Lady de Clare 





> 


and 


hardly need say that 



was well received. They expressed their delight 


at 



soon 


but 1 


coming 


again. 


and 


made 



hundred 


my 



inquiries 


was unhappy and melancholy 


i 


not 


at 


my 


prospects. 


for in my infatuation I rejoiced at my anticipated beggary 


but 
call her 



wished to communicate with 


Fleta 


> 


for 


so 




Fleta had 


known 



arrived 


piesent when 

that 

little, 
know ' all 


my history, for she 


had 


still 

been 



had related it to her mother, up to the time 


in 


London 


* 

) 


further 


than 


that 


she 


knew 



was 


determined that before 1 quitted she should 




dared 


not 


trust 


the 


last 


part 


to her when 



was present, but I resolved that I would do it in writing. 

Lady de Clare made no difficulty whatever of leaving me 

, of between 


with 


Fleta 


She was now a beautiful creature 


fi f teen 

the 


as 


and 

bud 


sixteen, bursting into 


w 


manh 


od 


and 


of 


the 


lovely 

moss-rose ; and she was precocious be- 


vond her years in iiUeUeet 




staid 


there three days 


had frequent opportunities of conversing with her 


I 


and 
i told 


y 


her that 1 


wished her to be acquainted with my whole life. 


and 


interrogated 


her 


as 


to 


what 


she 


knew 





filled up the chasms 


y 


until 



brought 


carefully 


it 


at 


which I placed her in the arms of her mother 


down to the time 

> tr And 




Fleta 




> 


now 


will learn that 


said 







much 


you have much more to learn 


r 



at 


mv departure. 



have 


dedicated 


lmtu*s every night in writing it out 




and 




as you will find 


* 


have 
where 


analysed my feelings 


? 


ami 


have 


pointed 


out 


to 


you 



have been wrong 




have done it for my amuse 



ment 


r 


as 



On 


pony 

that 

did 


the 
chaise 


may be of service even to 

thir/l day 



female 






took 


mv 


lea ve 




and 


of 


Lady 


de 


Clare 


requesting 


the 




might 

mt care 


* 


to 


take 


me over to 


y 


catch the first coach that went westward 

which : 







pm 


into 


FI eta s 


hands the packet 
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t 



from 


him 


two 



pair 


of 


corduroy trowsers 


3 


two 


waistcoats 




four common shirts, four pairs of stockings, a smock frock. 



pair of high-lows 


3 


and 



common hat 






these I gave 


up all my portmanteau, with the exception of six silk hand < 
kerchiefs, and received fifty shillings, when I ought to have 

help 


re cei ved 


at 


least 


ten 



unds 


* 

3 


but 



could 


t well 


myself, and I submitted to the extortion. I dressed myself 


m 


my 


more 


humble 


garments 





securing 


my money 


in 


the 


pocket of my trowsers unobserved by the Jew, 


made up 



bundle of the rest 


3 


an d pro cured 




stick 


from 


the 


Jew 


to 


carry it on 


3 


how ever 



I 


t without paying him three-pence fo 



it 


3 


he observing that the stick f< wash n 


I 





de 



Thus attired 


3 


do, 
ford 


I had the appearance of 



countryman well to 


and I set off through the long dirty main street of Brent-* 


3 


quite undecided and indifferent as to the direction I 


should take 




walked 





ut 



mile 


3 


when I thought that 


it was better to come to some decision previous t 


4 





farther ; and perceiving a bench in front 


I 




publi c-hou se. 



went 


to it 


and sat 


down 




1 ooked 


ar 


* 


und 


3 


and it 



H 





mediately came to my recollection that I was sitting < 
very bench on which Timothy and I had stopped to eat our 


meal 


I 



pork 


j 


at our 




utset 


it was the very same 


upon 


our 


travel s 









and there sat Timothy 


3 


two heedless boys, with the paper containing the 



3 





loaf of bread 




mothy 


and the pot 


I 










con j ured 


up 


his 


unhappiness when 


he had 



cei ved my note acquainting him with our future separati 


O 





his 


courage in defence, and his 


remembered his fidelity, 

preservation of my life in Ireland, and a tear or two coursed 
down my cheek. 


I remained some time in a deep reverie, during which the 


various circumstances and 

before 


adven tur es 


a rapid panorama 
plead in my own 

passed a 



f a vou r. 


me 


much 



felt 


of my life passed 


that 


I had little 


in 

to 


to condemn 


that 



had 


life 


of fraud and deceit. I also could not 



that when 3 had returned to honesty, I had been scouted 'by 


the world 


U 



And here I 






the world before 


> 


thought I 


ft 


3 


once more with 


me 


again 


3 


for I started 


9 


and it is just that I should commence 





satisfactorily assert 


that 


wrong path 



At 


least 


y 


now 



can 



am 


deceiving 


nob 



dv 



3 


and 


can 
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considered me as one who was acting a part for unworthy 
purposes ; perhaps one of the swell mob or a flash pick- 
pocket rusticating until some hue and cry was over. “ Well, 
well,” thought 1, as I took up a lump of dirt and rubbed 
over my then white hands, u it is my fate to be believed 
when I deceive, and to be mistrusted when I am acting 

honestly ; *’ and I returned to the bench for my bundle, 
which — was gone. I stared with astonishment. “ Is it 

possible ? ” thought I. iC How dishonest people are ! Well, 

I will not carry another for the present. They might as 
well have left me my stick.** 8o thinking, and without 
any great degree of annoyance at the loss, 1 turned from 

the bench and walked awav, I knew not whither. It was 

now getting dark, but 1 quite forgot that it was necessary 
to look out for a lodging ; the fact is, that I had been com. 
pletely upset by the observations of the magistrate, and the 
theft of my bundle ; and, in a sort of brown study, from 
which I was occasionally recalled for a moment by stumbling 
over various obstructions, 1 continued my walk on the path- 
way until I was two or three miles away from Brentford. 

I was within a mile of Hounslow, when I was roused by 

the groans of some person, and it being now dark, 1 looked 
round, trying to catch by the ear the tlirecdon in which to 
offer my assistance. They proceeded from the other side 
of a hedge, and 1 crawled through, where I found a man 
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CHAPTER 


IV 



WORSE ANb WORSE 


IP OUT OF GAOL, IT WILL 



TO GO OUT OF 



WORLD 



AM RESOLVED TO TAKE MY. SECRET WITH 








HI 


% 



handcuffs were now put on without: resistance on 


part 


y 


and 



was 


led 


stables 


3 


while 


the 


away to 


Hounslow 


others 


returned 


by 


the 


two 




to 


secure the wounded 


man 



On mv arrival I was thrust into 



up 


house 


3 


as the magistrates would 


not 


dinkj 

meet that 





evening 




and there I was left to my reflections. Previously, 




ever 


3 


to this. 



was 


searched 




and 


my money. 


as 



before stated, to upwards of twenty pounds 




amounting, 

taken 



me 


by the constables 



3 




diamond 


solitaire ring. 


and 

which 


hat 




had 


had quite 

intended 



my other 


bijouterie 


for Timothy 


3 


but 


m 


my 





left London 


3 



had 


allowed 








remain 


upon 



with 

when 

finger 

windows secured with thick iron bars, and the 
beat in, it was more like a pound for cattle, fbr it was 
even paved, and the ground was three or lour inches 


hurry. 



The gaol was a square building, with two unglazed 

having 









in 


mud 


♦ 


There was 


no 


seat 




it 


whole of the night walking up and 


, and 

down 




wet clothes 


> 


m 



state of 


mind 


almost 




t 


sanity 



Reflect 


upon what was likely to 



not 


been 



only ran over the past. 



there I was the 

shivering in 

rdering upon in* 

uld 

had 


happen 






I 


and 
deserved it 


3 


felt cruelly the situati 


t 





thought 


not. 


4 ( 


remembered what 

then was in 

father 






Oh 



father 





exclaimed I, bitterly, tfC see to what your son is brought 

God have mercy on my brain. 



handcuffed as 


felon 




feel that it is wandering 




Father 


3 


father 


alas 


9 



none 


or 


hopes 


had you left me at the asylum, without an 



for 


have 

clue 






clue 


J 



t 


would 


have 


been 


my 


hereafter 





kindness 






should 


being reclaimed. 



then 


happy and contented in some obscure situation 


have 

but 


been 


you 

raised hopes only to prostrate them — and imaginings which 
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and 


led to my destruction. Sacred is the duty of 
heavy must 



be 


the 


parent, 

account of tlvose who desert their 


children, and are required 



Heaven to 


count 


of 


the 


render up an ae 



important trust. Couidst thou 


1 


oh 


> 


fattier 




but now behold thy son ! God Almighty 






I 



curse 


you 


> 


father 



No 


* 


no 


II 



and 



but 

but st 



w 


ill 


into 


tears 


9 


as 



leant against the damp walls of the prison. 


The day at last broke, and the sun rose 


y 


and 


earning 

myself. 


rays 


th rough 


the 


barred 


windows 




poured his 

looked at 


and was shocked 


at 


my appearance ; my smock 


frock was covered with black mud 


y 


disfigured 




had 


lost 


my clothes were equatiy 


my hat when in the water 


y 


and 



felt the dry mud cracking on my cneeks 




up 





my 


head 


1 


and 



pulled 



quantity of 


put my hands 
duck- 


weed 


out 


of my matted and tangled hair. 1 thought of the appear 
ance 1 should make when summoned before the magistrates 


and 


how much it woul 


( 


thought 



tc 


y 


who 


go 


against 


me 


{ t 


+ 


Good God 


f 






of all the world of fashion 


who 


J 


of all 


those who once caught my salutation so eagerly 


who 


all 


those worldly-minded 


girls 




who 


smiled 


one 


short 


twelve months since 


J 


that Japhet Newland could 


ever 


would 

have 


upon 


me 


, of 
but 


imagine, or believe 




sun 



so low 


and 


how has he so fallen 



Alas 


because he would be honest 


and had strength of mind enough to adhere to his resolution 
Well. 


1 


well 


God 


will 


he 


done 


4 

r 



care 


not 


foi 


life 


but 


an ignominious 
and 



Still 
dog. 

And 

brow 
until 
pea ranee of 


death 


to go out of the world 


like 



that too without finding out who is my father. 




put my fettered 


han 


< 



up and 


pressed my burning 


and 



was 


remain 


startled 


ed 


in 



sort of apathetic sullen 


the 



moot! 

the opening of the door, and the ap 


y 


constables 




1 


hey led me out 





m ong 


the 


crowd 


J 


throu 


o 

n 



W 


ay 


y 


and 


which, with difficulty, they could force their 



I 


ouns off 


> 


followed 

who 


by 


m 


the footpad. 



was 


the 
ade their 
brou gh t 


majority of 


the 


J 


opulation of 


complimentary remarks 


before 


the 


mag:s a tes . 


large stout man was then called up to give his evidence 


upon 

The 

. and 


deposed 


as 






fhat 


follows 
he 




was 


walking 


to 


Hounslow 


from 


BrentferdL 


whither he had been to purchase some clothes, when he was 
accosted by two fellows in smock-frocks, one of whom 




rietl a bundle in his left hand. They asked him what 
o’clock it was ; and he took out his watch to tell them, 

when he received a blow from the one with the bundle, 

(this one, sir, said he, pointing to me,) on the back of his 
head ; at the same time the other (the wounded man who 
was now in custody) snatched his watch. That at the 

time he had purchased his clothes at Brentford, he had also 
bought a bag of shot, fourteen pounds’ weight, which he 
had, for the convenience of carrying, tied up with the 
clothes in the bundle ; and perceiving that he was about to 
be robbed, he had swung his bundle round his head, and 

with the weight of the shot, had knocked down the man 

who had snatched at his watch. He then turned to the 
other (me), who backed from him, and struck at him with 

his stick. (Tbe stick was here produced ; and when 1 cast 
my eye on it, 1 was horrified to perceive that it was the very 
stick which 1 had bought of the Jew, for three- pence, to carry 
my bundle on.) He had closed in with me, and was wresting 
the stick out of my hand, when the other man, who had 
recovered his legs, again attacked him with another stick. 
In the scuffle he*had obtained mv stick, and I had wrested 
from him his bundle, with which, as soon as he had knocked 

down my partner, I ran off. That he beat my partnti until 

he was insensible, and then found that 1 had left my own 

bundle, which in the affray 1 had thrown on one side. He 

then made the best of his way to Hounslow to give the in- 
formation ” His return and finding me with the other man 
is already known to the readers. 

The next evidence who came forward was the Jew, from 
whom 1 had bought the clothes and sold my own. He 

narrated all that had occurred, and swore to the clothes in 
the bundle left by the footpad, and to the stick which he 
had sold to me. The constable then produced the money 
found about my person and the diamond solitaire ring, 
stating my attempt to escape when J was seized. The ma- 
gistrate then asked me whether J had any thing to say in 
my defence, cautioning me not to commit myself. 

1 replied, that 1 was innocent ; that it was true that I 
had sold my own clothes, and had purchased those of the 
Jew, as well as the stick : that 1 bad been asked to hold 
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BY THE COMMITTING OF MAGISTERIAL MISTAKE* I AM PERSONALLY 

AND PENALLY COMMITTED I PREPARE FOB MY TRIAL BY CALLING 

IN THE ASSISTANCE OF THE TAILOR AND THE PERFUMER 1 AM 

RESOLVED TO DIE LIKE A GENTLEMAN. 
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“ ft was not very light at the time, sir, and both the 
men had their faces smutted ; but it was a person just his 
size, and dressed in the same way, as near as I can recol- 
lect/’ 

u Y ou cannot, therefore, swear to his identity ? ’’ 

u No, sir ; but to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
he is the man/’ 

“ Take that evidence down as important,” said Mr* 
Norman ; “ it will assist him at his trial/’ 

The evidence was taken down, and then my commit- 
ment to the county gaol was made out. I was placed in & 
cart, between two constables, and driven off. On my ar- 
rival I was put into a cell, and my money returned to me, 

but the ring was detained, that it might be advertised. At 
last, I was freed from the manacles ; and when the prison 
dress was brought to me to put on, in lieu of my own 
clothes, I requested leave from the gaolei to wash myself, 

which was granted ; and, strange to say, so unaccustomed 
had I been to such a state of filth, that I felt a degree of 
happiness, as I returned from the pump in the prison - 
yard, and I put on the prison dress almost with pleasure ; 
for degrading as it was, at all events, it was new and 

clean. 1 then returned to my cell, and was left to my me- 
ditations. 

Now that my examination and committal, were over, I 
became much more composed, and was able to reflect 
coolly. I perceived the great danger of my situation — 
how strong the evidence was against me — and how little 
chance I had of escape. As for sending to Lord Wmder- 
mear, Mr. Master ton, or those who formerly were ac- 
quainted with me, my pride forbade it — I would sooner have 
perished on the scaffold. Besides, their evidence as to my 
former situation in life, although it would perhaps satisfac- 
torily account for my possession of the money and the ring, 
and for my disposing of my portmanteau — all strong pre- 
sumptive evidence against me — would not destroy the evi- 
dence brought forward as to the robbery, which appeared 
to be so very conclusive to the bench of magistrates. My 
only chance appeared to be in the footpad, who had not 
escaped, acknowledging that I was not his accomplice ; and 
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« Well, I never before met with a man who didn't know 
his own name, or had the face to say so, and expect to be 
believed ; but never mind, you are right to be cautious r 
with the halter looking you in the face.” ' 

u O God ! O God ! " exclaimed I, throwing myself on 

the bedstead, and covering up my face, ie give me strength' 
to bear even that, if so it must be.” 

The gaoler looked at me for a time* “ I don't know 
what to make of him — he puzzles me quite, certainly. 
Yet it’s no mistake.” 

It is a mistake,” replied I, rising ; “ but whether the 
mistake will he found out until too late, is another point. 
However, it is of little consequence. What have I to live 
for, — unless to find out who is my father? ” 

“ Find out your father ! what y s in the wind now ? well, 
it beats my comprehension altogether. But did not you 
say you wished me to get you something ? ” 

<( Yes,” replied I ; and I gave him some money, with 
directions to purchase me implements for writing, some 
scented wax, a tooth-brush, and tooth-powder, eau de co- 
logne, hair-brush and comb, razors, small lo o king-glass, 
and various implements for my toilet. 

“ This is a rum world/' said the man, repeating what I 
asked for, as I put two guineas in his hand. “ I've pur- 
chased many an article for a prisoner, but never heard of 

such rattletraps afore ; however, that be all the same. You 
will have them, though what ho de colum is I can't tell, 
nor dang me if I shall recollect — not poison, be it, for 

that is not allowed in the prison ? ” 

“ No, no," replied I, indulging in momentary mirth at 
the idea ; “ you may inquire, and you will find that it's 
only taken by ladies who are troubled with the vapours.” 

i( Now I should ha' thought that you'd have spent your 
money in the cookshop, which is so much more natural. 
However, we all have our fancies;” so saying, he quitted 

the cell, and locked the door. 


IN search op a father 






CONDEMNED TO 


BE 


HUNG BY THE NECK UNTIL 



AM DEAD. 



TO GO OUT OF The world without find-ng out who js 



father 


AFTERWARDS 


MY 


INNOCENCE IS MADE MANIFEST 


. 


AND 1 AM TURNED ADRIFT A MANIAC IN THE HIGH ROAD 
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tion, whirling round from one thing to the other, until I 
was giddy from intensity of feeling. 

■ 

On Monday morning the gaoler came and asked me 
wnether I would have legal advice. I replied in the nega- 
tive. {< You will be called about twelve o’clock, I hear,” 

continued he ; “ it is now ten, and there is only one more 

trial before yours, about the stealing of four geese, and half 
a dozen fowls.” 

“ Good God ! ” thought I, <c and am I mixed up with 
such deeds as these ? ” I dressed myself with the utmost 
care and precision, and never was more successful. My 

clothes were black, and fitted well. About one o’clock I 
was summoned by the gaoler, and led between him and 
another to the court-house, and placed in the dock. At 
first ray eyes swam, and I could distinguish nothing, but 
gradually I recovered. I looked round, for I had called 
up my courage. My eyes wandered from the judge to the 

row of legal gentlemen below him ; from them to the well- 
dressed ladies who sat in the gallery above ; behind me I 
did not look. I had seen enough, and my cheeks burnt 

with shame. At last I looked at my f el lo w- culp r i t, who 
stood beside me, and his eyes at the same time met mine. 
He was dressed in the gaol clothes, of pepper and salt 
coarse cloth. He was a rough, vulgar, brutal-looking man, 
but his eye was brilliant, his complexion was dark, and his 
face was covered with whiskers. ec Good heavens ! ” 
thought I, who will ever imagine or credit that we have 

been associates ? ” 

■ 

■ 

The man stared at me, bit his lip, and smiled with con- 

■ 

tempt, but made no further remark. The indictment 

having been read, the clerk of the court cried out, Cf You, 
Benjamin Ogle, having heard the charge, say, guilty or not 

guilty ? ” 

“ Not guilty,” replied the man, to my astonishment. 

“ You, Philip Maddox, guilty or not guilty ?” 

I did not answer. 

“ Prisoner,” observed the judge in a mild voice, 4< you 
must answer, Guilty or Not guilty. It is merely a form/' 

“ My lord,” replied I, “ my name is not Philip Maddox/ 
“ That is the name given in the indictment by the evi- 

u 
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ladies were 


their 


y 


moved 


y 


for 


I 


in terest 




had. by my appearance, < 
and the judge, with a faltering 


the whole 
i. excited 


court were 

con si der able 


subdued voice 


y 


de 


sired that the prisoners might be removed 


<£ 


Stop one minute 


y 


my good fellow 






said Ogle, 


gaoler 


y 

lord, I ’ve something rather im 
not say it before, you shall hear 


while others were 


taking me 


out of 


court 


ve something rather important to say 


►gle, to the 
irt. ei My 
Why I did 


You are 



demn the 
that there 


the guilty 


y 


and release 


the 


innocent 


judge 

We 


to con 



are 


told 


is no 


trial like an English jury. 


but 


this 1 say. 


that many a man is hung for what he never has been guilty 
of. You have condemned that poor young man to death. 

I could have prevented it if I had chosen to speak before, 


have 


condemned that 


poor young 


man to death 


f 


but I would 


not 




that I might prove 


how little there is of 


* 


He had nothing 


to 


do with 


the 


robbery 


Phill 


Maddox was the man 


y 


and 


he is not Philip Maddox 




& 


said that he never saw me before, nor do I believe that he 


ever did 

u It 1 


was 


As sure 

but now 




y 


I shall hang 
that when a 


he is innocent 


yy 




appealed 


to 


by 


him 


y 


stated that you had seen him before 


y* 


you 




« So I did 


9 


and I told the truth 


I had seen him before 


I saw him go to hold the gentleman’s horse 


y 


but he did not 


I stole his bundle and his stick 
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as before. I was then in a violent fever. He spoke for 
some time : occasionally I heard a word, and then relapsed 
into a state of mental imbecility. He sighed, and went 
a wav. 

V 

Thursday came, and the hour of death, — but time was 
by me unheeded, a s well as eternity. In the mean time 
Maddox had been taken, and the contents of Armstrong's 
bundle found in his possession ; and when he discovered 
that Ogle had been evidence against him, he confessed tt 

the robbery. 

Whether it was on Thursday or Friday I knew not then, 
hut I was lifted off the bed, and taken before somebody — 
something passed, but the fever had mounted up to my head, 
and I was in a state of stupid delirium . Stran ge to say, 
they did not perceive my condition, but ascribed it all to 
abject fear of death, I was led away — I had made no 
answer — but I was free. 


CHAPTER VII 

+ 

WHEN AT THE LOWEST SPOKE OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL, ONE IS SttAK 

TO JUSE AS IT TUANS AOUND — I AECOVEA MY SENSES, AND FIND 

MYSELF AMONGST FRIENDS. 

\ 

I think some people shook me by the hand, and others 

shouted as I walked in the open air, but I recollect no more. 
I afterwards was informed that I had been reprieved, that 
I had been sent for, and a long exhortation delivered to me, 
for it was considered that my life must have been one of 
error, or I should have applied to my friends, and have 
given my name. My not answering was attributed to 
shame and confusion — my glassy eye had not been noticed 
— my tottering step when led in by the gaolers attributed 
to other causes ; and the magistrates shook their heads as I 
was led out of their presence. The gaoler had asked me 
several times where I intended to go. At last, I had told 
him, to seek my father , and darting away from him I had 
run like a madman down the street. Of course he had no 
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longer any power over me : . but he muttered as I fled from 
him, “ I *ve a notion he ’ll soon be locked up again, poor 
fellow I it’s turned his brain for certain. V 

As I tottered along, my unsteady step naturally attracted 
the attention of the passers by; but they attributed it to in- 
toxication. Thus was I allowed to wander away in a state 
of madness, and before night I was far from the town. 
What passed, ai>d whither I had bent my steps, I cannot 
tell. All J know is, that after running like a maniac, seiz- 
ing every body by the arm that I met, staring at them with 
wild and flashing eyes; and sometimes in a solemn voice, 
at others, in a loud, threatening tone, startling them with 
the interrogatory, tff Are you my father ? ” and then dart- 
ing away, or sobbing like a child, as the humour took me, I 
had crossed the country ; and three days afterwards I was 
picked up at the door of a house in the town of Reading, 
exhausted with fatigue and exposure, and nearly dead. 
When I recovered, I found myself in bed, my head shaved, 
my arm bound up, aftef repeated bleedings, and a female 
figure sitting by me. 

“ God in heaven ! where am I? ” exclaimed I faintly. 
tc Thou hast called often upon thy earthly father during 

the time of thy illness, friend/* replied a soft voice. “ It 
rejoiceth me much to hear thee call upon thy Father which 
is in heaven. Be comforted, thou art in the hands of those 
who will be mindful of thee. Offer up thy thanks in one 
short prayer, for thy return to reason, and then sink again 
into repose, for thou must need it much.” 

I opened my eyes wide, and perceived that a young per- 
son in a Quaker’s dress was sitting by the bed working with 
her needle ; an open Bible was on a little table before her. 
I perceived also a cup, and parched with thirst, I merely 

said, “ Give me to drink.’* She arose, and put a teaspoon 

to my lips ; but I raised my hand, took the cup from her 
and emptied it. O how delightful was that draught 1 I 

sank down on my pillow, for even that slight exertion 

had overpowered me, and muttering, e< God, I thank thee ! 

I was immediately in a sound sleep, from which I did not 

awake for many hours. When I did, it was not daylight. 

A lamp was on the table, and an old man in a Quaker’s dress 
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astonished with the information he had imparted. Copha- 
gus turned Quaker ! and attending me in the town of 

Heading. In a short time Mr. Cophagus himself entered 

in his dressing-gown. “ Japhet ! ” said he, seizing my 
hand with eagerness, and then, as if recollecting, he 
checked himself, and commenced in a slow tone, “ Japhet 
Newland- — truly glad am I — hum — verily do I rejoice — 
you, Ephraim — get out of the room — and so on.” 

u Yea, I will depart, since it is thy bidding,” replied 
the man, quitting the room, 

Mr. Cophagus then greeted me in his usual way — told me 

that he had found me insensible at the door of a house a 

little way off, and had immediately recognised me. He 
had brought me to his own home, but without much hope 
of my recovery. He then begged to know by what strange 
chance I had been found in such a desolate condition. I 
replied, “ that although I was able to listen, I did not feel 
myself equal to the exertion of telling so long a story, and 
that I should infinitely prefer that he should narrate to me 
what had passed since we had parted at Dublin, and how 
it was that I now found that he had joined the sect of 

Quakers.” 

" Perad venture — long word that — um — queer people 
— very good — and so on,” commenced Mr. Cophagus , 
but as the reader will not understand his phraseology quite 
so well as I did, I shall give Mr. Cophagus’s history in my 
own version. 

Mr, Cophagus had returned to the small town at which 
he resided, and, on his arrival, he had been called upon by 
a gentleman who was of the Society of Friends, requesting 
that he would prescribe for a niece of his, who was on a 
visit at his house, and had been taken dangerously ill. 

Cophagus with his usual kindness of heart, immediately 
consented, and found that Mr. Temple’s report was true. 
For six weeks he attended the young Quakeress, and re- 
covered her from an imminent and painful disease, in 
which she showed such fortitude and resignation, and such 

un con querable good temper, that when Mr. Cophagus 

returned to his bachelor’s establishment, he could not help 
reflecting upon what an invaluable wife she would make, 
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and how much more cheerful his house would be with such 
a domestic partner. 

In short, Mr. Cophagus fell in love, and like all elderly 
gentlemen who have so long bottled up their affections, he 
became most desperately enamoured ; and if he loved Miss 
Judith Temple when he witnessed her patience and resig- 
nation under suffering, how much more did he love her 
when he found that she was playful, merry, and cheerful, 
without being boisterous, when restored to her health. Mr. 
Cophagus’ s attentions could not be misunderstood. He 
told her uncle that he had thought seriously of wedding 

cake — ■ white favours — marriage — family — and so on ; 
and to the young lady he had put his cane up to his nose 
and prescribed, “ A dose of matrimony — to be taken 
immediately.” To Mr. Cophagus there was no objection 
raised by the lady, who was not in her teens, or by the 
uncle, who had always respected him as a worthy man, 
and a good Christian; but to marry one who was not of 
her persuasion, was not to be thought of. Her friends 
would not consent to it. Mr. Cophagus was therefore dis- 
missed, with a full assurance that the only objection which 
offered was that he was not of their society. 

Mr. Cophagus walked home discomforted. He sat down 
on his easy chair, and found it excessively uneasy — he 
sat down to his solitary meal, and found that his own 
company was unbearable — he went to bed, but found that 
it was impossible to go to sleep. The next morning, 
therefore, Mr, Cophagus returned to Mr. Temple, and 
stated his wish to be made acquainted with the difference 
between the tenets of the Quaker persuasion and those of 
the Established Church. Mr. Temple gave him an outline, 
which appeared to Mr. Cophagus to be very satisfactory, 
and then referred him to his niece for fuller particulars 

When a man enters into an argument with a full desire to 
be convinced, and with his future happiness perhaps 
depending upon that conviction ; and when, further, those 
arguments are brought forward by one of the prettiest 
voices, and backed by the sweetest of smiles, it is not to be 
wondered at his soon becoming a proselyte. Thus it was 
with Mr. Cophagus, who in a week discovered that the 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1 FALL IN LOVE WITH RELIGION WHEN PREACHED BY -NE WHO HAS* 

THE FORM OF AN ANGEL. 

In half an hour afterwards Ephraim came in with a draught, 
which I was desired to take by Mr. Cophagus, and then 
to try and sleep. This was good advice, and I followed it. 
I awoke after a long, refreshing sleep, and found Mr. and 
Mrs. Cophagus sitting in the room, she at work and he oc- 
cupied with a book. When I opened my eyes, and per- 
ceived a female, I looked to ascertain if it was the young 

person whom Ephraim had stated to be Susannah Temple; 
not that I recollected her features exactly, but I did the 
contour of her person. Mrs. Cophagus was taller, and I 
had a fair scrutiny of her before they perceived that I was 
awake. Her face was very pleasing, features small and 
regular. She appeared to be about thirty years of age, and 
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“ Thou, hast suffered much, friend Japhet, said Mrs. 
Cophagus, wiping her eyes ; ft and I would almost venture 

to say, hast been chastised too severely, were it not that 
those whom He loveth, He chastiseth. Still thou art saved, 
and now out of danger ; peradventure thou wilt now quit 
a vain world, and be content to live with us ; nay, as thou 
hast the example of thy former master, it may perhaps 
please the Lord to advise thee to become one of us, and to 
join us as a Friend. My husband was persuaded to the 
right path by me,” continued she, looking fondly at him ; 
<e who knoweth but some of our maidens may also persuade 
thee to eschew a vain, unrighteous world, and follow thy 
Redeemer in humility ? ” 

(C Very true — um — very true,” observed Cophagus, 
putting more Quakerism than usual in his style, and draw- 
ing out his ums to treble their usual length ; “ Happy life 
— Japhet — um — all at peace — quiet amusements — 
think about it — um — no hurry — never swear — by-and- 
by, heh! — spirit may move — um — not now — talk about 
it — get well — set up shop — and so on.” 

I was tired with talking so much, and having taken some 

nourishment, again fell asleep. When I awoke in the 
evening, friend Cophagus and his wife were not in the room ; 
but Susannah Temple, whom I had first seen, and of whom 
I had made inquiry of Ephraim, who was Cophagus’s ser- 
vant. She was sitting close to the light and reading, and 
long did I continue to gaze upon her, fearful of interrupting 
her. She was the most beautiful specimen of clear and 
transparent white that I ever had beheld — her complexion 
waft unrivalled — her eyes were larfte, but I could not as- 
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certain their colour, as they were cast down upon her book, 
and hid by her long fringed eyelashes — her eyebrows 
arched and regular, as if drawn by a pair of compasses, and 
their soft hair in beautiful contrast with her snowy forehead 
— her hair was auburn, but mostly concealed within her 

cap — her nose was very straight but not very large, and 

■ 

her mouth was perfection. She appeared to be between 
seventeen and eighteen years old, as far as I could ascertain: 
her figure was symmetrically perfect. Dressed as she was 

in the modest, simple garb worn by the females of the So- 
ciety of Friends, she gave an idea of neatness, cleanliness, 
and propriety upon which I could have gazed for ever. She 
was, indeed, most beautiful. I felt her beauty, her purity, 
and I could have worshipped her as an angel. While I 
still had my eyes fixed upon her exquisite features, she 
closed her book, and rising from her chair, came to the 

side of the bed. That she might not be startled at the idea 

of my having been watching her, I closed my eyes, and 
pretended to slumber. She resumed her seat, and then I 
changed my position and spoke, ce Is any one there ? ” 

“ Yes, friend Newland, what is it that thou requirest ?” 
said she, advancing. Wouldst thou see Cophagus or 
JDphraim ? I will summon them/* 

<c O no,’ * replied I ; <c why should I disturb them from 
their amusements or employments ? I have slept a long 
while, and I would like to read a little, I think, if my eyes 
are not too weak.” 

“ Thou must not read, but I may read unto thee,” re- 
plied Susannah. “ Tell me, what is it that thou wonldest 

■ 

have me read ? I have no vain books ; but surely thou 
thinkest not of them, after thy escape from death.” 

“ I care not what is read, provided that you read to me,” 

replied I. 

“ Nay, but thou shouldest care ; and be not wroth if I 
say to thee, that there is but one book to which thou 
shouldest now listen. Thou hast been saved from deadly 
peril — thou hast been rescued from the jaws of death. Art 
thou not thankful ? And to whom is gratitude most due, 

but to thy heavenly Father, who hath been pleased to «pare 

thee } ” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PRIDE AND LOVE AT ISSUE THE LATTER IS VICTORIOUS— I TURN 

QUAKER, AND RECOMMENCE MV OLD PROFESSION. 

If the reader will recall my narrative to his recollection, he 
must observe, that religion had had hitherto but little of my 
thoughts. I had lived the life of most who live in this 
world; perhaps not quite so correct in morals as many 
people, for my code of morality was suited to circumstances; 

as to religion, I had none. I had lived in the world, and 
for the world. I had certainly been well instructed in the 
tenets of our faith when I was at the Asylum, but there, 
as in most other schools, it is made irksome, as a task, and 
is looked upon with almost a feeling of aversion. No 
proper religious sentiments are, or can be, inculcated to a 
large number of scholars ; it is the parent alone who can 
instil, by precept and example, that true sense of religion, 
which may serve as a guide through life. I had not read 
the Bible from the time that I quitted the Foundling Hos- 
pital. It was new to me, and when I now heard read, by 

that beautiful creature, passages equally beautiful, and so 
applicable to my situation, weakened by disease, and 
humbled in adversity, I was moved, even unto tears. 

Susannah closed the book and came to the bedside, t 
thanked her : she perceived my emotion, and when I held 

out my hand she did not refuse hers. I kissed it, and it 
was immediately withdrawn, and she left the room. Shortly 
afterwards Ephraim made his appearance. Cophagus and 
his wife also came that evening, but I saw" no more osf 
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■ 

Susannah Temple until the following day, when I again 
requested her to read to me. 

I will not detain the reader by an account of my recovery* 
In three weeks I was able to leave the room ; during that 
time, I had become wery intimate with the whole family, 
and was treated as if I belonged to it. During my illness 
I had certainly shown more sense of religion than I had 
ever done before, but I do not mean to say that I was really 
religious. I liked to hear the Bible read by Susannah, and 
I liked to talk with her upon religious subjects ; but had 
Susannah been an ugly old woman, £ very much doubt if 
I should have been so attentive. It was her extreme beauty 
— her modesty and fervour, which so became her, which 
enchanted me. I felt the beauty of religion, but it was 
through an earthly object ; it was beautiful in her. She 
looked an angel, and I listened to her precepts as delivered 

by one. Still, whatever may be the cause by which a 
person’s attention can be directed to so important a subj ect, 
so generally neglected, whether by fear of death, or by love 
towards an earthly object, the advantages are the same; 
and although very far from what I ought to have been, J 
certainly was, through my admiration of her, a better man. 

As soon as 1 was on the sofa wrapped up in one of the 
dressing-gowns of Mr. Cophagus, he told me that the 

clothes in which J had been picked up were all in tatters, 

and asked me whether I would like to have others made 
according to the usual fashion, or like those with whom I 
should, he trusted, in future reside. I had already debated 
this matter in my mind. Return to the world I had re- 
solved not to do; to follow up the object of my search ap- 
peared to me only to involve me in difficulties ; and what 
were the intentions of Cophagus with regard to me, I knew 
not. I was hesitating, for I knew not what answer to give, 
when I perceived the pensive, deep-blue eye of Susannah 
fixed upon me, watching attentively, if not eagerly, for 
my response. 

It decided the point. replied I, cc you do not 

think that I should disgrace you, I should wish to wear the 

dress of the Society of Friends, although not yet one of 

your body." 
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life — lit tie, children — and so on.” I thought of Susan- 
nah, and was silent. Cophagus then said, 1 had better 
reflect upon his offer, and make up my determination. If 
that did not suit me, he would still give me all the assist- 
ance in his power. 

I did reflect long before I could make up my mind. I 
was still worldly inclined ; still my fancy would revel in 
the idea of finding out my father in high life, and, as once 

more appearing as a star of fashion, of returning with in- 
terest the contumely 1 had lately received, and re-assuming 

as a right that position in society which I had held under 
false colours. 

1 could not bear the idea of sinking at once into a trades 
man, and probably ending my days in obscurity. Pride 
was still my ruling passion. Such were my first impulses, , 
and then I looked upon the other side of the picture. I 
was without the means necessary to support myself ; I could 
not return to high life without I discovered my parents in 
the first place, and in the second, found them to be such 
as my warm imagination had depicted. I had no chance 
of finding them. I had already been long seeking in vain. 

I had been twice taken up to Bow Street — nearly lost my 
life in Ireland — had been sentenced to death — had been 
insane, and recovered by a miracle, and all in prosecuting 
this useless search. All this had much contributed to cure 
me of the monomania. 1 agreed with Susannah that the 
search must be made by the other parties, and not by, me. 

I recalled the treatment I had received from the world — 
the contempt with which I had been treated — the heart- 
lessness of high life, and the little chance of my ever again 
being admitted into fashionable Society. 

I placed all this in juxtaposition with the kindness of 
those with whom I now resided — what they had done 
already for me, and what they now offered, which was to 
make me independent by my own exertions. I weighed 
all in my mind ; was still undecided, for my pride still 
carried its weight ; when I thought of the pure, beautiful 
Susannah Temple, and — my decision was made. I would 
not lose the substance by running after shadows. 

That evening, with many thanks, I accepted the kin I 



CHAPTER X. 

I PROSPER IX ETEKT WAV, AND BECOME RECONCILED TO Mf 

flJTUA TION. 

Mr. Copiiagus was not idle. In a few weeks he had 
rented a shop for me, and furnished it much better than 
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with fear and trembling. 1 felt that she was too pure, too 
holy, too good for a vain worldly creature like myself. I 
felt as if my destiny depended upon her and her fiat ; that 

if she favoured me, my happiness in this world and in the 

next were secured; that if she rejected me, I was cast 
away for ever. Such was my feeling for Susannah Temple, 
who, perfect as she was, was still a woman, and perceived 
her power over me ; but unlike the many of her sex, ex- 
erted that power only to lead to what was right. Insen- 
sibly almost, my pride was quelled, and I became humble 
and religiously inclined. Even the peculiarities of the 

sect, their meeting at their places of worship, their drawl- 
ing, and their quaint manner of talking, became no longer 
a subject of dislike. I found out causes and good reasons 
for every thing which before appeared strange — sermons 
in stones, and good in every thing. Months passed away 
•— my business prospered — I had nearly repaid the money 
advanced by Mr. Cophagus. I was in heart and soul a 
Quaker, and I entered into the fraternity with a feeling 
that I could act up to what I had promised. I was happy, 
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Temple any further than the proofs of sincere friendship. 
But I had much of her society, and we were now very, very 
intimate. I found out what warm, what devoted feelings 
were concealed under her modest, quiet exterior — how 
well her mind was stored, and bow right was that mind. 

Often when I talked over past events, did I listen 
to her remarks, all tending to one point, morality and 
virtue ; often did I receive from her at first a severe, but 
latterly a kind rebuke, when my discourse was light and 
frivolous ; but when I talked of merry subjects which were 
innocent, what could be more joyous or more exhilarating 
than her laugh — what more intoxicating than her sweet 
smile, when she approved of my sentiments ! and when 
animated by the subject, what could be more musical or 
more impassioned than her bursts of eloquence, which 
were invariably followed by a deep blush, when she recol- 
lected how she had been carried away by excitement. 

There was one point upon which 1 congratulated myself, 
which was, that she had received two or three unexception- 
able offers of marriage during the six months that I had 
been in her company, and refused them. At the end of 
that period, thanks to the assistance I received from the 

Friends, I had paid Mr. Cophagus all the money which he 
had advanced, and found myself in possession of a flourishing 
business, and independent. 1 then requested that I might 
be allowed to pay an annual stipend for my board and 
lodging, commencing from the time I first came to his 

house. Mr. Cophagus said I was right — the terms were 
easily arranged, and I was independent. 

Still my advances with Susannah were slow, but if slow, 
they were sure. One day I observed to her, how happy 
Mr. Cophagus appeared to be as a married man : her 

reply was, “ He is, Japhet : he has worked hard for his 
independence, and he is now reaping the fruits of his in- 
dustry. ” That is as much as to say that I must do the 
same, thought 1, and that I have no business to propose 
for a wife, until I am certain that I am able to provide for 
her. I have as yet laid up nothing, and an income is not 
a capital. I felt that whether a party interested or not^ 
she was right, and I redoubled my diligence. 
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that I am not happy. On the contrary, I feel that I am 
now in my proper situation. I ought to have been born 
of Quaker parents — at all events, 1 was born a Quaker in 

disposition ; but I will come to-morrow early, and then, if 
you will give your man something to do out of the way, I 
will tell you my history. 1 know that you will keep my 
secret. *' 

The next morning he came, and as soon as we were 
alone he imparted to me what follows. 

I recollect well, Newland, when you were one of the 
leaders of fashion, I was then in the Dragoon Guards, and 
although not very intimate with you, had the honour of a 
recognition when we met at parties. I cannot help laugh- 
ing, upon my soul, when I look at us both now ; but never 
mind. I was of course a great deal with my regiment, 
and at the club. My father, as you may not perhaps be 
aware, was highly connected, and all the family have been 
brought up in the army : the question of profession has 
never been mooted by us ; and every Talbot has turned out 
a soldier as naturally as a young duck takes to the water. 
Well, I entered the army, admired my uniform, and was 
admired by the young ladies. Before I received my lieu- 
tenant’s commission, my father, the old gentleman, died, 
and left me a younger brother’s fortune, of four hundred 
per annum ; but, as my uncle said, * It was quite enough 
for a Talbot, who would push himself forward in his pro- 
fession, as the Talbots had ever done before him.’ 1 soon 
found out that my income was not sufficient to enable me 
to continue in the Guards, and my uncle was very anxious 
that I should exchange into a regiment on service. I 
therefore, by purchase, obtained a company in the 23d, 
ordered out to reduce the French colonies in the West 
Indies ; and 1 sailed with all the expectation of covering 
myself with as much glory as the Talbots had done from 
time immemorial. We landed, and in a short time the 
bullets and grape were dying in all directions, and then I 

discovered, what I declare never for a moment came into 
ray head before, to wit — that I had mistaken my pro- 
fession.” 

How do you mean. Talbot?” 
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“ Mean ! why, that I was deficient in a certain qualifica- 
tion, which never was before denied to a Talbot — courage.” 

“ And you never knew that before ? ” 

“ Never, upon my honour ; my mind was always full 
of courage. In my mind's eye I built castles of feats of 
bravery which should eclipse all the Talbots, from him 
who burnt Joan of Arc down to the present day. I as- 
sure you, that surprised as other people were, no one was 
more surprised than myself. Our regiment was ordered 
to advance, and I led on my company ; the bullets flew 
like hail. I tried to go on, but I could not ; at last, not- 
withstanding all my endeavours to the contrary, I fairly 
took to my heels. I was met by the commanding offi- 
cer — in fact, I ran right against him. He ordered me 
back, and I returned to my regiment, not feeling at all 
afraid. Again I was in the fire, again I resisted the im- 
pulse, but it was of no use ; and at last, just before the 
assault took place, I ran away as if the devil was after me. 

Wasn’t it odd ?” 

<e Very odd, indeed,” replied I, laughing. 

Yes, but you do not exactly understand why it was 
odd. - You know what philosophers tell you about volition ; 
and that the body is governed by the mind, consequently 
obeys it ; now, you see, in my case, it was exactly re- 
versed. I tell you, that it is a fact, that in mind I am as 
brave as any man in existence ; but I had a cowardly car- 
cass, and what is still worse, it proved the master of my 

mind, and ran away with it. 1 had no mind to run away ; 
on the contrary, I wished to have been of the forlorn hope, 
and had volunteered, but was refused. Surely, if I had 
not courage I should have avoided such a post of danger. 
Is it not so ? ” 

u It certainly appears strange, that you should volunteer 

for the forlorn hope, and then run away.” 

ee That's just what I say. I have the soul of the Tal- 
bots, but a body which don’t belong to the family, and too 
powerful for the soul.” 

So it appears. Well, go on.” 
i( It was go off, instead of going on. I tried again that 
day to mount the breach, and as the fire was over, I sue- 
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ceeded ; but there was a mark against me, and it was inti- 
mated that I should have an opportunity of redeeming my 
character.” 

“ Well ? ” 

<e There was a fort to be stormed the next day, and I 
requested to lead my company in advance. Surely that 
was no proof of want of courage ? Permission was granted. 
We were warmly received, and I felt that my legs refused 

to advance ; so what did I do — I tied my sash round my 
thigh, and tellingthe men that I was wounded, requested 
they would carry me to the attack. Surely that was cour- 
age?” 

<e Most undoubtedly so. It was like a Talbot.” 

“ We were at the foot of the breach ; when the shot flew 
about me, I kicked and wrestled so, that the two men who 
carried me were obliged to let me go, and my rascally body 

was at liberty. I say unfortunately, for only conceive, if 
they had carried me wounded up the breach, what an heroic 
act it would have been considered on my part ; but fate 
decided it otherwise. If I had lain still when they dropped 
me, I should have done well, but I was anxious to get up 
the breach, that is, my mind was so bent ; but -as soon as 
I got on my legs, confound them if they didn’t run away 
with me, and then I was found half a mile from the fort 
with a pretended wound. That was enough ; I had a 
hint that the sooner I went home the better. On account 
of the family I was permitted to sell out, and then I walked 
the streets as a private gentleman, but no one would speak 
to me. I argued the point with several, but they were 
obstinate, and would not be convinced ; they said that it 
was no use talking about being brave, if I ran away.” 

(e They were not philosophers, Talbot.” 

e{ No ; they could not comprehend how the mind and 
the body could be at variance. It was no use arguing — 
they would have it that the movements of the body de- 
pended upon the mind, and that I had made a mistake — 
and that I was a coward in soul as well as body.” 

cc Well, what did you do?” 

“ Oh, I did nothing ! I had a great mind to knock 

them down, but as I knew my body would not assist mt, 
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I thought it better to leave 



alone 



However 




they taunted 





t by calling me fighting Tom, that my uncle shut his 
door upon me as a disgrace to the family, saying, he wished 


the first 


bullet 


had 


laid 


me 


dead 


at last my patience was worn out 


9 


very 
and 


kind of him 




looked 


9 



about to 


find whether there were not some people who did not con 
sider courage as a sine qud non . I found that the Quakers 




tenets were against 
not be necessary, so I have joined them 


fighting, and therefore courage could 


9 


and 



find that 






not 


Quaker 


good 


soldier 


9 



am 




at all events, a very respectable 



9 


and 


now you have the whole of my story 


and 


tell me if you are of my opinion 







Why, 


real ly 


it 


9 




very 


difficult point to decide 




never heard such a case of disintegration 


before 




must 


think upon it 


99 



a Of course, you will not say a word about it 

Talbot. 


9 


“ Never fear, I will keep your secret, 


Newland.” 
How long 


have yon worn the dress 
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Oh, 


more 


than 




year 



By-the-by, 


what 


a 



nice 


young person that Susannah Temple is* I ve a great mind 

to prop 


se for her 




But you must first ascertain what your body says to 





Talbot,” 


replied 



9 


sternly 


4t 




allow no one to interfere 


with me, Quaker or not 


99 
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My 


more 

that 


dear fellow, I beg your pardon, I shall think n 

he observed 


about 


her 


said 


Talbot 


as 




looked very fierce. 

leave Beading to-morrow 
Good-by. if I can : ** and 
whose 
renegade 


cc 



rising up, 

wish you a good morning 





will 


call 


on 



ou 


9 


and 


sav 




saw no more of friend Talbot 




ind 


was 


all 


co urage. 


but 


whose 


body 


was 


so 
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“ Nay, friend, that is not a kind wish to others, re* 

plied I. 

The sailor fixed his eyes earnestly upon me, as if in 
astonishment, for, until I had answered, he had not looked 
at me particularly. 

tc What are you looking at?” said I. 

“ Good heavens ! ” exclaimed he. “ It is — vet it 
cannot be ! ff 

(e Cannot be ! what, friend?” 

He ran out of the door, and read the name over the 
shop, and then came in, and sank upon a chair outside of 
the counter. “ Japhet — I have found you at last!” 

exclaimed he, faintly. 

“ Good heaven ! who are you ? ” 

He threw off his hat, with false ringlets fastened to the 
inside of it, and I beheld Timothy . In a moment I sprang 
over the counter, and was in his arms. “ Is it possible,” 

exclaimed I, after a short silence on both sides, " that I 

find you a disabled sailor ? ” 

“ Is it possible, Japhet,” replied Timothy, “ that I find 

you a broad-brimmed Quaker ? ” 

“ Even so, Timothy. I am really and truly one.” 

<( Then you are less disguised than I am,” replied 

Timothy, kicking off his wooden leg, and letting down his 
own, which had been tied up to his thigh, and concealed 
in his wide blue trowsers. {t I am no more a sailor than 
you are, Japhet, and since you left me have never yet 
seen the salt water, which I talk and sing so much about.” 

“ Then thou hast been deceiving, Timothy, which I 
regret much.” 

“ Now I do perceive that you are a Quaker,” replied Tim ; 
<c but do not blame me until you have heard my story. 
Thank God, I have found you at last. But tell me, 
Japhet, you will not send me away — will you ? If your 
dress is changed, you heart is not. Pray answer me, 
before I say any thing more. You know 1 can be useful 
here. ” 
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can 


) 


my 








fellow 


f 


3 


said 


he 


€ 




SO 


don’t 


crv 


f 




* 


went back to the house and collected together your papers, 
which I sealed up. I knew that the house was to be given 

> and made the best 


up m 


few days. I sold the furniture 



could 


of 


the 


remainder 


of 


things 


of value 


that 


you 


had 


your wardrobe. 


and 


left 





indeed 


y 


every 


other 

thing. 


with the exception of the dressing-case and pistols, which 


had 


belonged 


to 


Major 


C arbon nel I 


9 


and 



ihight perhaps some day like to have them 


*» 


t h ough t 


you 



a 


How 


very 


kind 


of 


you 


9 


Ti 


II 


that way ! I shall indeed be glad 



9 


othy, 

but 


to 


no 


think of me in 

what have I 


to do with pistols 


I 



silver dressing* cases 


now 




must 


not have them 


9 


« 


The 


but still I thank you all the same 


n 



furniture 


and 


every 


thing 


else 


fetched 
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> 


after all expenses were paid 


>? 



a 



am 


glad 


of it 


J 










judging by 


your 


Timothy, 

present 


for 


your 


sake 


9 


but I am 


plight. 


that 


ir appears 


to 


have done you but little good 





<( Because I did not make use of it 






with 


all 


that 


money 



, J aphet. 

I took it to Mr 



What could 
Mas ter ton . 


with all your papers, 
he has it now ready for you when you ask for it 

kind to me, and offered to do any thing for 


and the dressing-case and pistols 

He 




ver 



me 


> 


was 

but 


I resolved to go in 


search 


my 


pocket 


when 


you 


went 


of you, 

away 


I had 


more m 


than 



and with the surplus of what you left for the bills 


ney m 

generally have, 

I had 


t wel ve 
good- by 


or 


fourteen 


and 


have 


pound s 


* 


So 



wished Mr. Masterton 


ever 


since 


been 


on 


search of my master 


f* 


my 


adventures in 





it 


Not master 

Well 


9 


Timothy, say rather of your friend 





* 


of both if you please. 


Japhet 



9 


and very pretty 


adventures I have had 
breadth escapes/* 


y 



assure 


you, and some very hair 



u 



think 


J 


when 


we 


compare 


notes, mine will be found 


most 


eventful 




compare 


notes 


Timothy 

another 



y 


but 


time. 


we 

At 


can 


talk of 


them 


present. 


whom 


y 


and 


do 


think I am residing with 



ft 


you 




A Quaker, 


I presume 







Y ou have guessed right so far ; but who do you think 

OnaVpr is ? 9> 


that Quaker is 
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There 





m at fault 





« 


Mr. 


Cophagus 






this 


intelligence Timothy 


heel 


turned round on his 
fit of immoderate laughter 


and 


gave 

tumbled 



leap 




the 




* 


on 


the 




grass m 





ce 


Cophagus 




Quaker 



») 



cried 


long to 


see 


him 



Snaffle 




snuffle 



he at last 

broad 


it 




anms 



wide 


skirts — and so on. Capital 






ft 


It 




very 


true 




Timothy, but you must not m 


t 


ck at 


the persuasion 


» 






did not intend it 


2 


me so ridiculous 


m 


tt 


is 


it 


not 


still 


the 

stranger 


Japhet 

idea. 


j 





that 


but there is something 

” continued Timothy 




> 


ut 


after 


having 


separated 





many years,, we should all meet again — and that 



sh ould 


find Mr. Cophagus — an apothecary 





shop 




mg 


medicines 


you disp en 



and 



as 



hope 


to 


be 




carrying 


them about as I did before 

boat. 



Well 


J 



will row in the same 


U 


, and 

Well 

A 

Cophagus 

tf First 

sh 



y 


will be a Quaker as well as you 

we will now return 
who will. 



t 


th 


tJ 


* 


and 



will take 


you 




Mr 




am sure 


, Japhet 
uld prefer it 


be glad to see you 


9f 



1 


let me have some Quaker 


t 




% 


thes 




« 


You 


shall 


have 



suit 


wisn it 



y 


but 


of mine, Timothy, since you 


recollect it is not at 


will it be permitted 


that 





u 


enter 



nor indeed 

without 


preparatory examination as to your fitness for ad 





If 




ission 
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then 


walked 


went to the shop, and sending out the assistant 







me 


and 


to 


» 



out 



worn 


which I hastened to Timothy 




suit 

put 





and then walking behind the counter. 


them 

said 


cloth es. 


wit! 







the 


shop, 

my place, and here I shall remain as long as you do 





t* 






hope so, Timothy : as for 


the 


one 


who 


is with 



at present, I can easily procure him other employment 



9 



he 


will 


not 


be 


sorry 


to 



I 


i 


for he is a married man 





does not like the confinement 


tf 




I 


have some money,” said Timothy, taking out of his 
Id clothes a dirty rag, and producing nearly twenty pounds. 





am well off. 


you see 


9f 



(i You are, indeed 


n 


5 




Yes 


replied 




y 


there is nothing 


like 


being 



sailor with 




i. 


ne 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TIMOTHY FINISHES HIS NARRATIVE. 

* 

** W eltj) I walked away, cursing all the Eton boys and 

all their tutors, who did not teach them honesty as well a& 
Latin and Greek, and put up at a very humble sort of 
abode, where they sold small beer, and gave beds at two* 
pence per night, and I may add, with plenty of fleas in the 
bargain. There I fell in with some ballad singers and 
mumpers, who were making very merry, and who asked 

me what was the matter. I told them how I had been 
treated, and they laughed at me, but gave me some supper, 
so I forgave them. An old man, who governed the party, 
then asked me whether I had any money. I produced my 
enormous capital of eight-pence. • * Quite enough, if you 
are clever,* said he ; 1 quite enough — many a man with 
half that sum has ended in roiling in his carriage. A man 
with thousands has only the advance of you a few years. 
You will pay for your lodging and then spend this sixpence 
in matches, and hawk them about the town. If you are 
lucky, it will be a shilling by to-morrow night, Besides, 

you go down into areas, and sometimes enter a kitchen. 
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tin er 


o 


into 


gaQl 


as 


soon 


as 



strongly recommended 





could , 
was at 


for the 


the 


beggar 


outskirts 


of 


had 

the 


town 
and 

peared 


when 


I perceived two men tussling with one another, 



walked 


towards 


them 


< 



to 


be 



k 

constable 


1 says 




> 


says one, who ap- 


€ 


5 


you must come 


along 


with 



Don't you see that ere board ? All wagrants shall be taken 

‘ Now may the devil 


up, and dealt with according to la . ‘ 

hold you in his claws, you old psalm -singing thief 









sailor 


and an’t 




according to law? 




< 


commands 


to 

he 


prison , 


you 

and 








That 

the king 
commands 


wagrant 


by profession, and all 


won 





do 




9 


says 



name 


y 


to 


let 


the other 

take 



c 





you 


also 








as 



for I had walked 


up 


to 


them 




young 
I commands 


lawful subject, to assist me 


l 


C 



What 


will 


you 

says 

0 % 



you 



the poor fellow for his trouble ? ’ said the sailor 


C 








duty 


> 


as 



lawful subject. 


and 


I'll 


give him nothing 



I ’ll put him in prison if he don’t 


y 


€ 



Then 


> 





ut 

u old Rhi. 


noeeros 


? 


I'll give him five shillings if hell help me 




and so 


At aU events 


now he may take his choice.* 
will turn out lucky one way or the other 


9 


thought 1 


y 




$ 


but 1 


will sup- 


port the man who is most generous ; so I went up t 


4 



eon stable 




who was a burle y 



4 


rt of a fellow 


y 



his heels, and down he came on the back of his head 


♦ 



know my 

tf Yes 




Id trick 


y 


J aphet ? 


U 



I never knew y 




u fail at that 


H 




li € 


Well 






the sailor says to me. 


€ 



% 


ve a notion 






vd 







am aged his upper works 





let 


us start off, and clap 



all sail for the next town. I know where t 


I 


Come 

locker, 

proved 

his 


along with 


me 


y 


and' 


as 



n 


me 


if 



won*t share it with one 


long 



as 



y 


ve 



shot in 



who 




friend in need 


* 


* 


sen ses 



y 


he 


was very 


The 

much 


constable did not 



stunned 


y 


but 


we 



his neckcloth, and left him there, 

we could. My new companion, 

. and clambered 


and started off as fast a* 


who 


had 



stopped by a gate 
no time.* said he 
nefit 


I 




ver it. 



wooden 

We must 







Of 


both 


lesrs 





and 

So 



may just 

saying, he 


as well have the be- 


took 


off his 


wooden 


stump 


y 


and let down his real 



as you saw mine 



I made 


leg, 


which was fixed up just 

: but off we set. 


no comments 


and at a good round pace gained a village about five miles 
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others sent out more for him to go away, and between the 
two, the old fellow brought home more money than all the 

cadgers and mumpers in the district. Now if you have a 
loud voice, I can provide you with all the rest/ — i Do 

you gain your livelihood by that ?’ — ‘ To be sure I do ; 
and 1 can tell you, that of all the trades going, there is 
none equal to it. You see, my hearty, I have been on 
board of a man-of-war — not that I'm a sailor, or was 
ever bred to the sea — but 1 was shipped as a landsman, 
and did duty in the waist and afterguard. I know little, 
or nothing of my duty as a seaman, nor was it required 
in the station 1 was in, so I never learnt, although I 
was four years on board ; all 1 learnt was the lingo and 
slang — and that you must contrive to learn from me. 
I bolted, and made my way good to Lunnun, but I 
should soon have been picked up and put on board the 
Tender again, if I hadn’t got this wooden stump made, 
which I now carry in my hand. 1 had plenty of songs, 
and I commenced my profession, and a real good un it is, 
I can tell you. Why, do you know, that a'ter a good 
victory, I have sometimes picked up as much as two pounds 
a day, for weeks running ; as it is, I averages from fifteen 
shillings to a pound. Now, as you helped me away from 
that land shark, who would soon have found out that I 
had two legs, and have put me into limbo as an impostor, 
I will teach you to am your livelihood after my fashion. 

You shall work with me until you are fit to start alone, 
and then there 's plenty of room in England for both of 
us ; but mind, never tell any one what you pick up, or 
every mumper in the island will put on a suit of sailor’s 
clothes, and the thing will be blown upon/ Of course, 
this was too good an offer to be rejected, and 1 joyfully 

acceded. At first, I worked jvith him as having only one- 
arm, the other being tied down to my side, and my jacket 
sleeve hanging loose and empty, and we roared away right 
and left, so as to bring down a shower of coppers wherever 
we went. In about three weeks my friend thought I was 
able to start by myself; and giving me half of the ballads, and 
five shillings to start with, I shook hands and parted with, 

next to you, the best friend that 1 certainly ever hat.* 
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since I have been crossing the country in 


every 




recti 
with 







with 


plenty of money in 


one 


eye 


looking 


sharp 


my 

out for 


pocket 

you. 




and 


My 


always 
beautiful 


voice 


fortunately attracted 

and at an end of my history 


your 


attention 




and 


here 



am 


* 


9 


but 



ever 




ou 


y 


and 




distress again 


* 


depend 


upon 



am away from 

shall take to 



my wooden leg and ballads for my support 

Timothy, 


fi 



Such were the 


adventures 


of 


who 


was meta 


morphosed into a precise Quaker 






do not like the idea of 


your taking up a system of deceit, Timothy. It may so hap 


pen 


for 


who 


knows 


what 


may 


occur 



again be thrown upon your own resources. 


that 

Now 


you 


may 


9 


would it 



be better that you should obtain a more intimate know 



of 


ledge 

liberal, 

you will 


the 


and 

be 


profession which 
equally profitable 


we 


are 


now 


in 


y 


which 


is 



By 


attention 


and 


able 


to 


dispense medicines 


and 


study 


make up pre 


scriptions as well as myself, and who knows but that some 
day you may be the owner of a shop like this ? 




9 


Verily 
replied Tim 
thy advice 


verily 


y 


thy words do savour of much wisdom 


y 


y 


in 



grave voice 





y 


and 



will even so follow 


»» 





UNSETTLED BY UNEXPECTED INTELLIGENCE, AND AGAIN YE ANN 

AFTER THE WORLD OF FASHION. 
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sure, and I left him in charge after dinner. The business 
prospered, and I was laying up money. My leisure time, 
I hardly need say, was spent with Mr. Cophagus and his 
family, and my attachment to Susannah Temple increased 
every day. Indeed, both Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus consi- 
dered that it was to be a match, and often joked with me 
when Susannah was not present With respect to Susan- 
nah, I could not perceive that I was farther advanced in 
her affections than after I had known her two months. She 
was always kind and considerate, evidently interested in 
my welfare, always checking in me any thing like levity 
— frank and confiding in her opinions — and charitable to 
all, as I thought, except to me. But I made no advance 
that I could perceive. The fact was, that I dared not 
speak to her as I might have done to another who was not 
so perfect. And yet she smiled, as I thought, more kindly 
when I returned than at other times, and never appeared to 
be tired of my company. If I did sometimes mention the 
marriage of another, or attentions paid which would, in all 
probability, end in marriage, it would create no confusion 
or blushing on her part ; she would talk over that subject as 
composedly as any other. I was puzzled ; and I had been 
a year and nine months constantly in her company, and 
had never dared to tell her that I loved her. But one da} 
Mr. Cophagus brought up the subject when we were alone. 
He commenced by stating how happy he had been as a 
married man ; that he had given up all hopes of a family, 
and that he should like to see Susannah Temple, his sister, 
in-law, well married, that he might leave his property to her 
children ; and then he put the very pertinent question — 
“ Japhet — verily — : thou hast done well — good business 
— money coming in fast — settle, Japhet — marry — have 
children — and so on. Susannah — nice girl — good wife 
— pop question — all right — sly puss — won’t say no — 
um — what d'ye say? — and so on/' I replied that I was 
very much attached to Susannah ; but that I was afraid that 
the attachment was not mutual, and therefore hesitated to 
propose. Cophagus then said that he would make his wife 
sound his sister, and let me know the result. 

This was in the morning just before I was about to 
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“ I shall not be altogether my own master, perhaps, 
observed I. “ If my father desires that I remain with 
him, must not I obey ? But I know nothing at present. 
You shall hear from me. Timothy can ake my place in 
the ” I could not bear the idea of the word shop, and 
I stopped. Susannah, for the first time, looked me ear- 
nestly in the face, but she said nothing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cophagus, who probably had been talking over the subject 
of our conversation, and thought this a good opportunity to 

allow me to have an ida irdssement with Susannah, left 

the room, saying they would look after my portmanteau 

and linen. “ Susannah,” said T, “ you do not appear to 
rejoice with me.” 

“ Japhet Newland, I will rejoice at every thing that 
may tend to thy happiness, believe me ; but I do not feel 
assured but that this trial may prove too great, and that 
thou mayst fall away. Indeed, I perceive even now that 
thou art excited with new ideas, and visions of pride.” 

“If I am wrong, forgive me. Susannah, you must 
know that the whole object of my existence has been to 
find my father ; and now that I have every reason to 
suppose that my wish is obtained, can you be surprised, or 
can you blame me, that I long to be pressed in his arms?” 

“Nay, Japhet, for that filial feeling I do commend 
thee; but ask thy own heart, is that the only feeling 
which now exciteth the^r Dost thou not expect to find 
thy father one high in rank and power ? Dost thou not 
anticipate to join once more the world which thou hast 
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IN WHICH I AM LET INTO MORE PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO Hf 

father’s HISTORY. 
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FATHER 



sue appears to have been, yet a mother must feel for her 
cnild. Your father’s regiment was then ordered out to 
the East Indies, and he was rapidly promoted for his gaL 

Ian try and good conduct during the war in the Mysore 

territory. Once only has he returned home on furlough, 
and then he did make inquiries after you ; not, it appears, 
with a view of finding you out on his own account, but 
from a promise which he made your mother/* 

u My mother ! what, have they met since ? ** 
t( Yes ; your mother went out to India on speculation, 
passing off as a single girl, and was very well married 
there, I was going to say ; however, she committed a very 

ft 

“ Good heavens 1 how totally destitute of principle ! w 
<( Your father asserts that your mother was a free- 
thinker, Japhet ; her father had made her one ; without 

religion a woman has no stay. Your father was in the up 
country during the time that your mother arrived, and was 

married to one of the council of Calcutta. Your father 
says that they met at a ball at Government House. She 
was still a very handsome woman, and much admired. 
When your father recognised her, and was told that she 

was lately married to the honourable Mr. , he was 

quite electrified, and would have quitted the room ; but 
she had perceived him, and walking up to him with the 
greatest coolness, claimed him as an old acquaintance in 
England, and afterwards they often met, but she never ad- 
verted to what had passed between them, until the time for 
his departure to England on leave, and she then sent for 
him, and begged that he would make some inquiries after 
you , Japhet. He did so, and you know the result. On 

his return to India he found that your mother had been 

carried off by the prevailing pestilence. At that period, 
your father was not rich, but he was then appointed to the 
chief command in the Carnatic, and reaped a golden har- 
vest in return for his success and bravery. It appears, as 
far as 1 could obtain it from him, that as long as your 
mother was alive, he felt no interest about you ; but her 
death, and the subsequent wealth which poured upon him, 

have now induced him to find out an heir, to whom it may 
be bequeathed. 
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AM A LITTLE JEALOUS, AND, LIKE THE IMMORTAL WILLIAM 



INCLINED TO ENACT MORE FARTS THAN ONE. 


WITH A BIO 



MT HANKERING AFTER BIG AMT IS MASTERED BY MR. MaSTERTON 

AND BY MY OWN GOOD SENSE. 
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bad 
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to 


reflect 
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what 


Mr 
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must say that I was 


not 


very 


well 


pleased with his various information. His account of my 


mother 
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although she was no more, distressed me, 


and 




from 


the character which he gave of my father, I felt convinced' 


that 


my happiness would 


not 


be 


at 


all 


increased 



my 


having finally attained the long-desired object of my wishes 



Strange to say, 



had 


no sooner discovered 


my 


father 




but 



wished that 


he 


pared 


the 


had never turned up ; and when 




t 




peaceful 


had 


lately enjoyed 
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and 

with 


happy state of existence which 



the 


future to submit to, I bitterly 


prospects 

repented 


of what 



had 




that the advertise 



ment had been seen by Timothy 
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still 
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on one 





int 





was 


peculiarly anxious, without hardly daring to anatomise my 
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feelings ; it was relative to. Cecilia de Clare, and what Mr. 

Masterton had mentioned in the course of our conversation. 
The next morning I wrote to Timothy aud to Mr* C’opha- 

gus, giving them a short detail of what 1 had been in- 
formed by Mr. Masterton, and expressing a wish, which 1 
then really did feel, that 1 had never been summoned away 

from them. 

Having finished my letters, I set off to Park Street, to 
call upon Lady de Clare and Cecilia, it was rather early, 
hut the footman who opened the door recognised me, and i 
was admitted upon his own responsibility. It was now 
more than eighteen months since I had quitted their house 
at Richmond, and I was very anxious to know what recep- 
tion 1 might have. I followed the servant up stairs, at id 
when he opened the door walked in, as my name was an- 
nounced. 

Lady deClare rofee in haste; so did Cecilia, and so did a 
third person, whom I had not expected to have met — ■ 
Harcourt. “ Mr. Newland,” exclaimed Lady de Clare, 
“ this is indeed unexpected.” Cecilia also came forward, 

blushing to the forehead. Harcourt held back, as if wait- 

■ 

ing for the advances to be made on mv side. On the 
whole, 1 never felt more awkwardly, and I believe my feel- 
ings were reciprocated by the whole party. I was evidently 
de trop. 

“ Do you know Mr. Harcourt?” at last said Lady de 
Clare. 

“ If it is the Mr. Harcourt I once knew,” replied I, “ I 

certainlv no.” 

Ci Believe me it is the same, Ngwland, ’ said Harcourt, 
wining to me and offering his hand, which 1 took with 

pleasure. 

“ It is a long while since we met,” observed Cecilia, 

who felt it necessary to say something, but, at the same 

time, did not like to enter upon my affairs before Harcourt. 

“ It is. Miss de Clare,” replied I, for I was not exactly 
pleased at my reception ; but I have been fortunate since 
I had the pleasure of seeing you last.” 

Cecilia and her mother looked earnestly, as much as to 
say, in what ? — but did not like to ask the question. 
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It was to say, Mr. Newland, that I should have taken 
the earliest opportunity after my recovery, had* you not 
disappeared so strangely, to have expressed my sorrow for 

mv conduct towards you, and to have acknowledger! that I 
had been deservedly punished : more perhaps by my own 
feelings of remorse, than by the dangerous wound 1 had 
received by your hand, I take even this opportunity, al- 
though not apparently a favourable one, of expressing what 
J consider it my duty, as a gentleman who has wronged 
another, to express. 1 certainly was going to add more, 
but there is so little chance of its being well received, that 
I had better defer it to some future opportunity. The 
time may come, anti I certainly trust it will come, 
when I may be allowed to prove to you that I am not de- 
serving of the coolness with which 1 am now received. 
Mr. New!?nd, with every wish for your happiness, I will 
now take my 1 ave ; but I must say, it is with painful sen- 
timents, as I feel that the result of this interview, will be 
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“ I never viewed it in that light; certainly, sir, observed 

I, “I merely perceived that I was considered intrusive, 
and finding in the company one who had treated me ill, 
and had been my antagonist in the field, I naturally sup- 
posed that he had prejudiced them against me. I hope I 
may be wrong ; but I have seen so much of the world, 
young as I am, that I have become very suspicious/*’ 

“ Then discard suspicion as fast as you can ; i t will only 
make you unhappy, and not prevent your being deceived. 
If you are suspicious, you will have the constant fear of de- 
ception hanging over you, which poisons existence.” 

After these remarks I remained silent for some time : I 
was analysing my own feelings, and I felt that I had acted 
in a very absurd manner. The fact was, that one of my 
castle buildings had been, that I was to marry Fleta as soon 
as I had found my own father, and this it was which had 
actuated me, almost without my knowing it. I felt jealous 

of Harcourt, and that, without being in Jove with Miss de 

Clare, but actually passionately fond of another person ; X 
felt as if I could have married her without loving her, and 

tli at I could give up Susannah Temple, whom I did love, 

rather than that a being whom I considered as almost of 
my own creation should herself presume to fall in 'love, or 
that another should dare to love her, until I had made 
up my mind whether I should take her myself ; and this 
after so long an absence, and their having given up all 
hopes of ever seeing me again. The reader may smile at 
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CONTAINS MUCH LEARNED ARGUMENT UPON BROAD-BRIMS AND GAR- 
MENTS OF GREY 1 GET THE BEST OF IT —THE ONE GREAT WISH 

OF MY LIFE IS GRANTED 1 MEET MY FATHER, AND A COLD RE- 

CEPTION, VERY INDICATIVE OF MUCH AFTER- HEAT. 






and sounds forth his charity to the poor ; not the humility 
of the Publican, who says, ( Lord, be merciful to me, a 

sinner/ Your apparel of pretended humility is the garb of. 
pride, and for that reason have we insisted that he discards 
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them to General De Benyon. They then followed the 
waiter, leaving me alone. I must say, that I was a little 
agitated; I heard the door open above, and then an 
angry growl like that of a wild beast ; the door closed again 
and all was quiet. “ And this,*' thought 1, “ is the result 
of all my fond anticipations, of my ardent wishes, of my en- 
thusiastic search. Instead of expressing anxiety to receive 
his son, he litigiously requires proofs, and more proofs, 
when he has received every satisfactory proof already. 
They say his temper is violent beyond control, and that 
submission irritates instead of appeasing him : what then 
if I resent P 1 have heard that people of that description 
are to be better met with their own weapons : — suppose I 
try it; — but’ no, I have no right: — I will however be 
firm, and keep my temper under every circumstance : I will 
show him, at least, that his son has the spirit and the feel- 
ings of a gentleman.** 

As these thoughts passed in my mind the door opened, 
and Mr. Masterton requested me to follow him. I obeyed 
wi th a palpitating heart ; and when I had gained the land- 
ing- place up stairs, Mr. Masterton took my hand and led 
me into the presence of my long -sought -for and much- 
dreaded parent . I may as well describe him and the whole 
tableau. The room was long and narrow, aud, at the far- 
ther end, was a large sofa, on which was seated my father 
with his injured leg reposing on it, his crutches propped 
against the wall. On each side of him were two large 
poles and stands, ^ach with a magnificent macaw. Next to 
the macaws were two native servants, arrayed in their mus- 
lin dresses, with their arms folded. A hooka was in ad- 
vance of the table before the sofa ; it was magnificently 
wrought in silver, and the snake passed under the table, so 
that the tube was within my honoured father's reach. On 
one side of the room sat the two governors of the Found- 
ing Hospital, on the other was seated Mr. Cophagus in his 
Quaker's dress ; the empty chair next to him had been 
occupied by Mr. Masterton. I looked at my father : he 

was a man of great size, apparently six feet three or four 

inches, and stout in proportion, without being burdened 
with fat ; he was gaunt, broad-shouldered and muscular, 
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must have weighed seventeen or eighteen stone. 



head was in proportion to his 
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and very large 
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were all his features upon the same grand scale. His com- 
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plexion was of a brownish-yellow, and his hair of 



white 



wore 


his 


whiskers very 


large 


and joined 


gether under the throat, and these, which were also white, 
from the circle which they formed round his face, and con 
trasting with the colour of his skin, gave his tout ensemble 


much more the appearance of 



royal 





engal tiger 
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gen tie m an 



General De 
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saw Mr. Masterton lead 
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Cophagus 
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FATHER AND I GROW WARM IN OUR ARGUMENT — OBLIGED TO GIVE 

HIM A LITTLE SCHOOLING TO SHOW MY AFFECTION TAKES IT AT 

LAST VERY KINDLY, AND VERY DUTIFULLY OWNS HIMSELF A FOOL. 
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sir, I hope to see no more of them. To whom your duty 
is due, sir! — and pray to whom is it due, sir, if not to 
the author of your existence ? M cried the general, striking 
the table before him with his enormous fist, so as to make 
the ink fly out of the stand some inches high and bespatter 

the papers near it. 

“ My dear father, you are perfectly correct : duty, as 
you say, is due to the author of our existence. If 1 re- 
collect right, the commandment says, ( Honour your father 
and your mother ; * but at the same time, if I may venture 
to offer an observation, are there not such things as reci- 
procal duties — some which are even more paramount in a 
father than the mere begetting of a son ? ” 

te What do you mean, sir, by these insolent remarks ?’* 
interrupted my father. 

(< Excuse me, my dear father, I may be wrong, but if 

so, I will bow to your superior judgment ; but it does ap- 
pear to me, that the mere hanging me in a basket at the 
gate of the Foundling Hospital, and leaving me a bank-note 
of fifty pounds to educate and maintain me until the age of 
twenty-four, are not exactly all the duties incumbent upon 
a parent. If you think that they are, I am afraid that 
the world, as well as myself, will be of a different opinion. 
Not that I intend to make any complaint, as 1 feel assured 

that now circumstances have put it in your power, it is 
your intention to make me amends for leaving me so long 

in .a state of destitution, and wholly dependent upon my 
own resources/* 

“ You do, do you, sir ? well, now, I *11 tell you my re- 
solution, which is — There is the door — go out, and never 
let me see your face again/* 

" My dear father, as I am convinced this is only a little 
pleasantry on your part, or perhaps a mere trial whether I 
am possessed of the spirit and determination of a De Ben yon, 
I shall, of course, please you by not complying with your 
humorous request/* 

“ Won’t you, by G — d?** roared my father ; tnen 

turning to his two native servants, he spoke to them in Hin- 

■ 

dostanee. They immediately walked to the door, threw it 
wide open, and then coming back to me, were about to 
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— the bandages tightened in consequence, and he was suf- 
fering under the acutest pain. “Oh, oh ! ” groaned he. 

“ My dear father, can I assist you ? 99 
“ Ring the bell, sir,” 

“ There is no occasion to summon assistance while I am 

■ 

here, my dear general. I can attend you professionally, 
and if you will allow me, will soon relieve your pain. Your 
leg has swollen from exertion, and the bandages must be 

loosened.” 

He made no reply, but his features were distorted with 
extreme pain. I went to him, and proceeded to unloose 
the bandages, which gave him considerable relief. I then 
replaced them, secundum artem , and with great tenderness, 
and going to the sideboard, took the lotion which was stand. 

ing there with the other bottles, and wetted the bandages. 
In a few minutes he was quite relieved. “ Perhaps, sir,” 
said I, “you had better try to sleep a little. I will take 
a book, and shall have great pleasure in watching by your 
side.” 

Exhausted with pain and violence, the general made no 
reply ; he fell back on the sofa, and, in a short time, he 
snored most comfortably. “ I have conquered you,” thought 
I, as 1 watched him as he lay asleep. “ If 1 have not yet, 
1 will, that I am resolved.” I walked gently to the door, 
unlocked it, and opening it without waking him, ordered 
some broth to be brought up immediately, saying that the 
general was asleep, and that I would wait for it outside. I 
accomplished this little manoeuvre, and reclosed the door 

without waking my father, and then I took my seat in the 

chair, and resumed my book, having placed the broth on 

the side of the fire grate to keep it warm* In about an 
hour he awoke, and looked around him. 

“ Do you want any thing, my dearest father ? 99 in- 
quired I. 

The general appeared undecided as to whether to re- 
commence hostilities ; hut at last he said, “ I wish the at. 
tendance of my servants, sir.” 

“ The attendance of a servant can never be equal to that 
of your own son, general,” replied I, going to the fire, and 
taking the basin of broth, which I replaced upon the tray 
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De Ben yon, I request, and I trust it will not be denied, 

which is, that I may assume the name which I am entitled 
to. I pledge you that I never will disgrace it. And now. 
sir, asking and expecting no more, 1 take my leave, and 
you may be assured, that neither poverty, privation, nor 
affliction of any kind, will ever induce me to again intrude 
into your presence. General De Benyon, farewell for ever.” 

I made my father a profound bow, and was quitting the 

room. 

“ Stop, sir,” said the general. “ Stop one moment, if 

you please.*’ 

1 obeyed. 

<e Why did you put me out of temper ? Answer me 

that.” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

FATHER STILL DUTIFULLY SUBMISSIVE AT HOME ABROAD, I AM 
SPLITTING A STRAW IN ARGUMENTS WITH SUSANNAH ABOUT STRAW 
BONNETS — THE REST OF THE CHAPTER CONTAINS COQUETRY, 
COURTING. AND COSTUMES. 
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so careful of giving offence, that when he complained of 

weariness, and a wish to retire,, he stipulated that I should 
be with him to breakfast on the next morning. 

I hastened to Mr. Mas ter ton, although it was late, to 
communicate to him all that had passed ; he heard me with 
great interest. “ Japhet,” said he, iS you have done well — 
it is the proudest day of your life. You have completely 
mastered him. The royal Bengal tiger is tamed. I wish 
you joy, my dear fellow. Now 1 trust that all will be well. 
But keep your own counsel ; do not let this be known at 
Reading. Let them still imagine that your father is as 

passionate as ever, which he will be, by-the-by, with every 

body else. You have still to follow up your success, and 
leave me to help you in other matters,” 

I returned home to the Piazza, and, thankful to Heaven 
for the events of the day, I soon fell fast asleep, and dreamt 
of Susannah Temple. The next morning I was early at 
the Adelphi Hotel ; my father had not yet risen, but the 
native servants who passed in and out, attending upon him, 
and who took care to give me a wide berth, had informed 
him that “ Burra SaibV* son was come, and he sent for me. 
His leg was very painful and uncomfortable, and the 
surgeon had not yet mado his appearance. I arranged it as 
before, and he then dressed, and came out to breakfast. I 
had said nothing before the servants, but as soon as he was 
comfortable on the sofa, 1 took his hand, and kissed it, 
saying, “ Good morning, my dear father ; I hope you do 

not repent of your kindness to me yesterday.” 

“ No, no ; God bless you, boy. I ’ve been thinking of 
you all night.” 

All ’s right,” thought I ; “ and I trust to be able to 
keep it so.” 

I shall pass over a fortnight, during which I was in 

constant attendance upon my father. At times he would fly 

out in a most violent manner, but 1 invariably kept my 
temper, and when it was all over, would laugh at him, gene- 
rally repeating' and acting all which he had said and done 
during his paroxysm. I found this rather dangerous ground 
at first, but by degrees he became used to it, and it was 

wonderful how it acted as a check upon him. He would 
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not at first believe but that I exaggerated, when the picture 
was held up to his view and he was again calm. My father 
was not naturally a bad-tempered man, but having been 
living among a servile race, and holding high command in 
the army, he had gradually acquired a habit of authority 

and an impatience of contradiction which was unbearable to 
all around. Those who were high-spirited and sensitive 
shunned him ; the servile and the base continued with him 
for their own interests, but trembled at his wrath. I had 
during this time narrated to my father the events of my 

life, and, I am happy to say, had, by attention and kind- 
ness joined with firmness and good temper, acquired a 

dominion over him. I had at his request removed to the 
hotel, and lived with him altogether. His leg was rapidly ar- 
riving to a state of convalescence, and he now talked of 
taking a house and setting up his establishment in London. 
I had seen but little of Mr. Master ton during this time, as 

I hail remained in- doors in attendance upon the general. I 

had written once to Mr. Copliagus, stating how I was oc- 
cupied, but saying nothing about our reconciliation* One 
morning, Mr. Masterton called upon us, and after a little 
conversation with the general, he told me that he had per- 
suaded Mr. Cophagus and his wife to leave Reading and 
come to London, and that Susannah Temple was to come 

with them. 

“ On a visit ? ** inquired I. 

“ No, not on a visit. I have seen Cophagus, and he is 
determined to cut the Quakers, and reside in London alto- 
gether.’* 

“ What ! does he intend to return to the pomps an A 
vanities of this wicked world ? ” 

<c Yes, I believe so, and his wife will join him. She has 
no objection to decorate her pretty person.’* 

1 never thought that she had — but Susannah Teth- 

ple ” 

<e When Susannah is away from her friends,, when she 
finds that her sister and brother-in-law no longer wear the 
dress, and when she is constantly in your company, to all 
which please to add the effect I trust of my serious admo- 
nitions, she will soon do as others do, or she is no woman. 
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This is all my plan, and leave it to me — only play your 
part by seeing as much of her as you can.” 

€< You need not fear that,” replied I. 
c< Does your father know of your attachment?*' inquired 
Mr. Masterton. 

“ No, I passed her over without mentioning her name,” 
replied 1. “It is too soon yet to talk to him about my 
marrying; in fact, the proposal must, if possible, come 
from him. Could not you manage that ? ” 

<( Yes, I will tf I can ; but, as you say, wait awhile. 
Here is their address — you must call to-morrow, if you 
can ; and do you think you can dine with me on Thurs- 
day ?” 

“ Yes, if the general continues improving ; if not, I will 
send you word/* 

The next day 1 complained of a head-ache, and said, 
that I would walk out until dinner-time. 1 hastened to 

the address given me by Mr. Masterton, and found that 

■ 

Mr. Cophagus and his wife were out, but Susannah re- 
mained at home. After our first questions, I inquired of 
her how she liked London. 

“ I am almost afraid to say, Japhet, at least to you ; you 

would only laugh at me.” 

f( Not so, Susannah ; I never laugh when I know people 

are sincere.” 

€t It appears to me then to be a vanity fair.” 

“ That there is more vanity in London than in any other 
city, I grant,” replied I ; “ but recollect, that there are 
more people and more wealth. I do not think that there 
is more in proportion than in other towns in England, and 
if there is more vanity, Susannah, recollect also that there 
is more industry, more talent, and I should hope a greater 
proportion of good and honest people among its multitudes; 
there is also, unfortunately, more misery and more crime.” 

“ I believe you are right, Japhet. Are you aware that 
Mr. Cophagus has put off his plain attire ?” 

“ If it grieves you, Susannah, it grieves me also ; but 
I presume lie finds it necessary not to be so remarkable.” 

w For him, I could find some excuse; but what will 

you say, Japhet, when I tell you that my own sister, born 
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and bred up to our tenets, hath also much deviated from 
the dress of the females of our sect ?” 

“ In what hath she made an alteration ?” 

<{ She has a bonnet of plaited straw with ribands*” 

“ Of what colour are the ribands ?” 
u Nay, of the same as her dress — of grey/' 

“ Your bonnet, Susannah, is of grey silk ; I do not see 

that there is vanity in descending to straw, which is a 
more homely commodity. But what reason has she given?” 

“ That her husband wills it, as he does not like to walk 
out with her in her Quaker’s dress.” 

u Is it not her duty to obey her husband, even as I obey 
my father, Susannah ? — but I am not ashamed to walk 
out with you in your dress ; so if you have no objection, 
let me show you a part of this great city.” 

Susannah consented : we had often walked together in 
the town of Reading : she was evidently pleased at what I 
said. I soon escorted her to Oxford-street, from thence 
down Bond-street and .through all the most frequented 
parts of the metropolis. The dress naturally drew upon 
her the casual glance of the passengers, but her extreme 
beauty turned the glance to an arden t gaze, and long before 
we had finished our intended walk, Susannah requested 
that I would go home. She was not only annoyed but 

almost alarmed at the constant and reiterated scrutiny 
which she underwent, ascribing it to her dress, and not to 
her lovely person. As soon as we returned I sat down 

with her. 

<c So I understand that Mr. Cophagus intends to reside 

altogether in London.*' 

“ I have not heard so ; I understood that it was business 
which called him hither for a few weeks. I trust not, for 
I shall be unhappy here.” 

“ May I ask why ?” 

“ The people are rude — it is not agreeable to walk out.” 
“ Recollect, my dear Susannah, that those of your sect 
are not so plentiful in London as elsewhere, and if you 
wear a dress so different from other people, you must ex- 
pect that curiosity will be excited. You cannot blame 
them — it is you who make yourself conspicuous, almost 
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saying to the people by your garment, c Come, and look at 
me/ I have been reflecting upon what Mr. Masterton said 
to you at Reading, and I do not know whether he was not 
right in calling it a garb of pride instead of a garb of 
humility . *' 

“ If I thought so, Japhet, even I would throw it off/' 
replied Susannah. 

u It certainly is not pleasant that every one should think 
that you walk out on purpose to be stared at, yet such is 
the ill-natured construction of the world, and they will 
never believe otherwise. It is possible, I should think, to 
dress with equal simplicity and Neatness, to avoid gay 
colours, and yet to dress so as not to excite observation.” 

“ I hardly know what to say, but that you all appear 
against me, and that sometimes I feel that I am too pre- 
sumptuous in thus judging for myself/’ 

I am not against you, Susannah ; I know you will 
do what you think is right, and 1 shall respect you for 
that, even if I disagree with you ; but I must say, that if 
my wife were to dress in such a way as to attract the public 
gaze, I should feel too jealous to approve of it. I do not, 
therefore, blame Mr. Cophagus for inducing his pretty 

wife to make some alteration in her attire, neither do I 

■ 

blame, but I commend her for obeying the wishes of her 
husband. Her beauty is his, and not common property.” 

Susannah did not reply : she appeared very thoughtful. 
“ You disagree with me, Susannah,” said I, after a 
pause ; “I am sorry for it.” 

“ I cannot say that I do, Japhet : I have learnt a lesson 
this day, and, in future, I must think more humbly of 
myself, and be more ruled by the opinions and judgment 

of others.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus then came in. Cophagus had 
resumed his medical coat and waistcoat, but not his pan- 
taloons or Hessians : his wife, who had a very good taste 
in dress, would not allow him. She was in her grey silk 
gown, but wore a large handsome shawl, which covered all 

but the skkts ; on Iter head she had a Leghorn bonnet, 

and certainly looked very pretty. As usual, she was all 
good-humour and smiles. I told them that we had been 
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walking out, and that Susannah had been much annoyed 

hy the staring of the people, 

“ Always so,” said Cophagus, never mind — girls like 
it — feel pleased — and so on.” 

iC You wrong me much, brother Cophagus/' replied 
Susannah, <f it pained me exceedingly.” 

u All very well to say so — know better — sly puss — - 
will wear dress — people say, pretty Quaker — and so on.” 

Susannah hastily left the room after this attack, and 1 
told them what had passed. 

“ Mrs. Cophagus,” said I, “ order a bonnet and shawl 

like yours for her, without telling her, and, perhaps, you 
will persuade her to put them on.” 

Mrs. Cophagus thought the idea excellent and promised 
to procure them. Susannah not making her re- appearance, 
1 took leave, and arrived at the hotel in good time for 

dinner. 

“ Japhet/’ said the general to me as we were at table, 
f< you have mentioned Lord Windermear very often, have 
you called upon him lately ?” 

tc No, sir, it is- now two years and more since I have 
seen him. When I was summoned to town to meet you, 
1 was too much agitated to think of any thing else, and 

since that I have had too much pleasure in your company.” 

cc Say rather, my good boy, that you have nursed me so 
carefully that you have neglected your friends and your 
health. Take my carriage to-morrow, and call upon him, 
and after that, you had better drive about a little, for you 
have been looking pale these last few days, I hope to get 
out myself in a short time, and then we will have plenty 
of amusement together in setting up our establishment.” 



CHAPTER XXII. 

■ 

I RENEW OLD TIES OP FRIENDSHIP, AND SEEK NEW ONES OF LOVE ■ — 

OBLIGED TO TAKE M? FATHER TO TASK ONCE MORS HE RE 

CEIVES HIS LESSON WITH PROPER OBEDIENCE. 

I took the carriage the next day, and drove to Lord Win- 
dermear's. He was at home, and I gave my name to the 
servant as Mr. De Benyon. It was the first time that I 
had made use of my own name* His lordship was alone 
when I entered. He bowed, as if not recognising me, and 
waved his hand to a chair. 

“ My lord, I have given my true name, and you treat 

me as a perfect stranger. I will mention my former name, 
and I trust you will honour me with a recognition. I was 

Japhet Newland.” 

“ My dear Mr. Newland, you must accept my apology ; 
but it is so long since we met, and 1 did not expect to see 

you again/* 

st I 'thought, my lord, that Mr. Mas ter ton had informed 

»> 

“ No ; I have just come from a visit to my sisters in 
Westmoreland, and have received no letters from him.** 

L 

“ I have, my lord, at last succeeded in finding out the 
object of my mad search, as you were truly pleased to call 

it, in the Honourable General De Benyon. lately arrived 

from the East Indies.*' 

u Where his services are well known,** added his lord- 

ship. < e Mr* De Benyon, I congratulate you with all my 
heart. When you refused my offers of assistance, and left 
us all in that mad way, I certainly despaired of ever seeing 
you again. I am glad that you re- appear under such for- 
tunate auspices. Has your father any family ?** 

“None, my lord, but myself; and my mother died in 

the East Indies/* 

“ Then, I presume, from what I know at the board of 

controul, that you may now safely be introduced as a young 
gentleman of large fortune ; allow me, at least, to assist 
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astonished, as well as pleased. “ Now, Susannah,” said I, 
t: if you were to call this Vanity Fair, you would not be 
far wrong ; but still, recollect that even all this is pro- 
ductive of much good. Reflect how many industrious 
people find employment and provision for their families by 
the building of these gay vehicles, their painting and orna- 
menting. How many are employed at the loom, and at 
the needle, in making these costly dresses. This vanity is 

the cause of wealth not being hoarded, but finding its way 
through various channels, so as to produce comfort and 

■ 

“ Your observations are just, Japhet, but you have 
lived in the world and seen much of it. I am as one just 
burst from an egg-shell, all amazement. 1 have been living 
in a little world of my own thoughts, surrounded by a 
mist of ignorance, and not being able to penetrate farther, 
have considered myself wise when 1 was not/' 

“ My dear Susannah, this is a checkered world, but not 
a very bad one — there is in it much of good as well as 
evil. The sect to which you belong avoid it — they know 
it not — and they are unjust towards it. During the 
time that I lived at Reading, I will candidly state to you 
that I met with many who called themselves of the persua- 
sion, who were wholly unworthy of it, but they made up 
in outward appearance and hypocrisy what they wanted in 
their conduct to their fellow- creatures. Believe me, 

Susannah, there are pious and good, charitable and 
humane, conscientious and strictly honourable people among 

those who now pass before your view in such gay proces- 
sion ; but society requires that the rich should spend their 
money in superfluities, that the poor may be supported. Be 
not deceived, therefore, in future, by the outward garments, 
which avail nothing.” 

“You have induced me much to alter my opinions 

already, Japhet; so has that pleasant friend of thine, Mr. 
Mas ter ton, who has twice called since we have been in 

London ; but is it not time that we should return ? " 

“ It is indeed later than I thought it was, Susannah,” 
lied I, looking at my watch, “ and I am afraid that my 
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father will be impatient for my return. I will order them 
to drive home.'* 

As we drove along, leaning against the back of the car- 
riage, my hand happened to touch that of Susannah, which 
lay beside her on the cushion, 1 could not resist taking it in 
mine, and it was not withdrawn. What my thoughts 
were, the reader may imagine : Susannah’s I cannot ac- 
quaint him with ; but in that position we remained in 
silence until the carriage stopped at Cophagus’s door. I 

handed Susannah out of the carriage, and went up staiis 
for a few moments. Mrs. Cophagus and her husband 
were out. 

“ Susannah, this is very kind of you, and I return you 
my thanks. I never felt more happy than when seated 

with you in that carriage.’ * 

Ci I have received both amusement and instruction, 
Japhet, and ought to thank you. Do you know what 
passed in my mind at one time ? ” 

“ No — tell me.” 

t( When I first knew you, and you came among us, I 
was, as it were, the guide, a presumptuous one perhaps to 
you, and you listened to me — now it is reversed — now 
that we are removed and in the world, it is you that are 
the guide, and it is I who listen and obey.” 

“ Because, Susannah, when we first met I was much in 
error, and had thought too little of serious things, and you 

were fit to be my guide : now We are mixing in the world, 
with which I am better acquainted than yourself. You 
then corrected me, when I was wrong ; I now point out to 
you where you are not rightly informed : but, Susannah, 
what you have learnt of me is as nought compared with 
the valuable precepts which I gained from your lips — 
precepts which, I trust, no collision with the world will 
ever make me forget.” 

<( Oh I I love to hear you say that ; I was fearful that 

■ 

the world would spoil you, Japhet; but it will not — 

will it?” 

a Not so long as I have you still with me, Susannah : 
but if I am obliged to mix again with the world, tell me, 
Susannah, will you reject me ? — will you desert me ? — 
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FINESSE WITH THE NABOB TO WIN ME A WIFE — I AM SUCCESSFUL 
IN MV SUIT, YET THE LAWYER IS STILL TO PLAY THE CARDS TO 
ENABLE ME TO WIN THE GAME. 
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Cecilia was much affected, and cried very bitterly. I could 
not help asking Lady de Clare why she took such a strong 
interest in your fortunes. * Who ought/ replied Cecilia, 
* if his poor Fleta does not ? * ( Good Heavens ! Miss de 

Clare, are you the little Fleta whom he found with the 
gipsies, and talked to me so much about ? * ‘ Did you not 

know it ? * said Lady de Clare. I then explained to her all 
that had latterly passed between us, and they in return 

communicated your events and dangers in Ireland. Thus 
was an intimacy formed, and ever since I have been 

constantly welcome at their house. I did not, however, 
abandon my inquiries for many months, when I thought 
it was useless, and I had to console poor Cecilia, who con- 
stantly mourned for you. And now, Japhet, I must make 
my story short : 1 could not help admiring a young person 
who showed so much attachment and gratitude joined to 
such personal attractions ; but she was an heiress, and I 
was a younger brother. Still Lady de Clare insisted upon 
my coming to the house ; and I was undecided how to act^ 
when the unfortunate death of my elder brother put me ij 
a situation to aspire to her hand. After that my visits 
were more frequent; and I was tacitly received as a suitor 
by Lady de Clare, and bad no reason to complain of the 
treatment 1 received from Cecilia. Such was the position 
of affairs until the day on which you broke In upon us so 
unexpectedly ; and at the very moment that you came in, 
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—come to London— full of mad bulls — tossed— die— 
and so on.” 

“ O no 1 ” replied I, (< the surgeon says that there is no 
danger. You will be up in a week — but now you must 

keep very quiet. I will send Mrs, Cophagus to you.” 

1 went out ; and finding her composed, I desired her to 

go to her husband, who wished to see her, and I was left 

■ 

alone with Susannah. I told her all that had passed, and 
after two delightful hours had escaped, I returned home to 

the hotel. My father had waited up for some time, and 
finding that 1 did not return, had retired. When I met 
him the next morning, 1 mentioned what the surgeon had 
said ; but stated that, in my opinion, there was great cause 
for alarm in a man of Mr. Cophagus’s advanced age My fa- 
ther agreed with me ; but could not help pointing out what 
a good opportunity this would afford for my paying my at- 
tentions to Miss Temple, as it was natural that I should be 
interested about so old a friend as Mr. Cophagus. My 
filial duty inclined me to reply, that I should certainly 
avail myself of such a favourable opportunity. 

My adventures are now drawing to a close. I must 

pass over three months, during which my father had taken 
and furnished a house in Grosvenor Square ; and I, when- 
ever I could spare time, had, under the auspices of Lord 
Windermear, again been introduced into the world as Mr. 
De Ben yon. 1 found that the new name was considered 
highly respectable ; my father’s hall tables were loaded with 
cards ; and I even received two dinner invitations from 
Lady Maelstrom, who told me how her dear nieces had 
wondered what had become of me, and that they were 

afraid that Louisa would have fallen into a decline. And 

eluting these three months Cecilia and Susannah had been 
introduced, and had become as inseparable as most young 
ladies are, who have a lover apiece, and no cause fo/ jea- 
lousy. Mr. Cophagus had so far recovered as to be able 
to go down into the country, vowing, much to the chagrin 
of his wife, that he never would put his foot in London 
again. He asked me whether I knew any place where 
there were no mad bull s, and I took some trouble to find 
out, but I could not; for even if he went to the North 
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Pole , although there were no bulls, yet there were bull bi- 
sons and musk bulls, which were even more savage. Upon 
which he declared that this was not a world to live in ; and 
to prove that he was sincere in his opinion, poor fellow, 
about three months after his retirement into the country, 
he died from a general decay, arising from the shock pro- 
duced on his system. But before these three months had 
passed, it had been finally arranged that Harcourt and I 
were to be united on the same day ; and having renewed 
ray acquaintance with the good bishop, whom I had taxed 
with being my father, he united us both to our respective 
partners. My father made over to me the sum which he 
had mentioned. Mr. Masterton gave Susannah ten thou- 
sand pounds, and her own fortune amounted to as much 
more, with the reversion of Mr. Cophagus’s property at 
the decease of his widow. Timothy came up to the wed- 
ding, and I formally put him in the possession of my shop 
and stock in trade, and he has now a flourishing business. 
Although he has not yet fdund his mother, he has found 
a very pretty wife, which he says does quite as well, if not 

bet ter. 

Let it not be supposed that I forgot the good services of 

Kathleen — who was soon after married to Corny. A small 

farm on Fleta’s estate was appropriated to them, at so low 
a rent, that in a few years they were able to purchase the 
property ; and Corny, from a leveller, as soon as he was 
comfortable, became one of the government’s firmest sup- 





